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tiquarian and other Notices. By Captain William Henry 
Smyth, R.N. K.S.F. &c. Dedicated, by Permission, to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and intended to accom- 
pany the Atlas of Sicily, published at their Office. 4to. With 
Fifteen Plates. 2/.12s.6d. Boards. Murray. 1824. 


Preovest representations have lately been made from 

various quarters to the Board of Admiralty, respecting 
the defective state of the charts of the Mediterranean, in 
which the position of several important land-falls and capes 
on the Sicilian and African shores is erroneously laid down; 
and many unaccountable losses of vessels have at various 
times taken place on the southern and western coasts of Sicily. 
In consequence of these circumstances, the Admiralty deter- 
mined on ordering a survey of that island, which was confided 
to the author of the volume now before us; who had a com- 
mand in the flotilla of Sicily while the British army occupied 
the military fortresses, and who had, therefore, many: local 
advantages for the execution of that important duty. The 
political changes, however, that ensued shortly afterward, 
rendered impracticable the design which he had projected, of 
cutting a meridian through the island ; and which, if executed, 
would have established the relative situations of the adjacent 
coasts on the surest ground of calculation, and have afforded 
also considerable elucidation of the true figure of the earth. 
He was obliged, therefore, to execute his survey on a chro- 
nometric basis; and the result of his labors was the Atlas 
mentioned in the title-page, of which the present volume was 
intended as a sort of commentary or text-book. 

So much has been written about Sicily, that, however we 
might feel disposed to render justice to Captain Smyth’s re- 
searches, we could not venture on an analytic examination 
of his work without incurring the danger of surfeiting our 
readers with a stale and exhausted subject. Indeed, so many 
have reaped in the field, that Jittle more than a few scanty 
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preg are left to those who follow them. Brydone, Moore, 
hompson, Cockburn, and more recently Hughes, have il- 
lustrated this interesting island with so much diligence of 
research, and so much elegance of language, as to gratify the 
most inquisitive and delight the most fastidious in the reading 
part of the community. Moreover, such is the deadenin 
weight of religious bigotry and political oppression, that Sicily 
presents the same points of observation, with the same moral 
and civil aspects, at widely distant periods of time; and, where 
the intellectual energies of man remain torpid through ages, 
the first traveller must necessarily have described that which 
is noticed by the latest. All is stationary and quiescent ; and 
society, like the heavy and inert masses of inanimate nature, 
retains the same lifeless and unvaried attitudes. 

Captain Smyth is as acute and as diligent an observer as 
any of his predecessors ; and, if he is inferior to them, it is 
only in the unimportant point of style. We say unimportant, 
for, where we are anxious to find information, we feel little or 
no solicitude about the form in which it is conveyed to us. His 
profession as a seaman, also, would absolve him from a severe 
critical responsibility on that score, if the graces of writing 
were justly required from a Sicilian traveller: but we can well 
spare those adventitious ornaments when solid and substantial 
knowlege is administered. Something of a want of ease, in- 
deed, is observable in his narrative; and his sentiments’ are 
occasionally encumbered with a greater number of words 
than are necessary: but these are faults incidental to all un- 
practised writers, and are fully redeemed by the laborious and 
painful research which every page of his volume manifests. 
With the laudable desire of avoiding unnecessary prolixity 
by omitting trivial occurrences and personal adventures, he 
has divided his materials, like the heads of a geographical 
dictionary, intd geology, mineralogy, climate, natural pro- 
ductions, &c.: but this distribution shuts us out from that 
pleasing participation in the course of the tourist, which we 
are sure to experience when his progress is related in the first 
person. Lord Bacon recommends, in such cases, the form 
of a diary : — but, without emptying on us all the various 
contents of a journal, the author might easily contrive to let 
us accompany him on his journey. The living and actual 
observations of such a traveller are more pleasing than the 
disquisitions, which are the mere result and fruit of those ob- 
servations. In the one case, we travel with the author as our 
friend and companion, sharing his dangers and partaking his 


delights : —in the other, we listen to him as a teacher or a 
lecturer. 
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Of the climate of Sicily, Captain S. speaks very judici- 
ously, and the accuracy of his observations is unquestionable, 
for he has evidently devoted much of his time to meteorolo- 
gical science. 


‘ The temperature of the climate may be pronounced excel- 
lent, except that from there being few running streams many 
morasses and pools of stagnant water are formed, the effluvia of 
which corrupt the air around, and render it unhealthy. The me- 
dium height of the thermometer is 62°.5, of the barometer 29°.80, 
and of the pluviometer twenty-six inches. The thermometer in 
the hottest day rises as high as 90° or 92°, and very seldom falls 
‘lower than 36°, even in the depth of winter. The highest baro- 
metrical index I have observed in very severe weather, and light 
westerly airs, was 30°.47; and the lowest, in gloomy weather and 
south-east gales, 29°.13. Inthe year 1814, there were one hun- 
dred and twenty-one overcast and cloudy days, on eighty-three of 
which rain fell; thirty-six misty days; and one hundred and fifty- 
nine fine bright days. 

‘ Whilst the sun is in the northern signs, the sky, although it 
seldom assumes the deep blue tint of the tropics, is, nevertheless, 
beautifully clear and serene ; but after the autumnal equinox, the 
winds become boisterous, and the atmosphere hazy and dense; 
the dews and fogs increase, particularly on the coasts, and the 
rain falls in frequent and heavy showers. 

‘ In summer it is generally calm early in the morning, but a 
breeze springs up about nine or ten o'clock, freshens until two or 
three, and gradually subsides again into a calm towards evening. 
The winds are variable both in their force and their direction. 
The most prevalent are the northerly and westerly, which are dry 
and salubrious, producing, with the clearest sky, the most refresh- 
ing sensations. ‘Those from the east round to southerly are heavy, 
and loaded with an unwholesome mist, often accompanied with 
heavy rain, thunder, and lightning, during which the luminous 
meteor, called by seamen compasant, (a corruption of Corpo 
Santo,) is sometimes seen, and hailed with similar ideas to those 
which inspired the ancients on the appearance of their Castor and 
Pollux. 

‘ About the time of the vernal equinox, the force of the south- 
west wind is very sensibly felt along the shores of Trapani, Mar- 
sala, Mazzara, and Girgenti; but as the sun advances the winds 
blow more from the northward, with fresh gales at intervals, which, 
however, are seldom experienced with violence in bays or har- 
bours, and their power rarely continues longer than forty hours. 
The most experienced pilots say, that storms which commence in 
the day-time are more violent, and of longer duration, than those 
which spring up during the night. 

¢ The most annoying wind is the sirocco, or south-east, which, 
coming from the deserts of Africa, is moderated by its pessege 
over the sea, to a tolerable degree of temperature ; and on the 
east coast, where it first arrives, its effects are inconsiderable ; but, 
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seeming to acquire additional heat in its progress over the land, 
becomes a serious inconvenience as it advances. At its commence- 
ment the air is dense and hazy, with long white clouds settling a 
little below the summits of the mountains, and at sea floating just 
above the horizon, in a direction parallel to it. The thermometer 
does not, at first, experience a very sensible change, though it 
rises with the continuance of the wind to 90° and 95°, which last 
is the highest I have observed, though the feelings seem to indi- 
cate a much higher temperature; but the hygrometer shews in- 
creased atmospheric humidity ; and the barometer gradually sinks 
to about 29°.60. The sirocco generally continues three or four 
days, during which period such is its influence, that wine cannot 
be fined, or meat effectually salted; oil paint, laid on whilst it 
continues, will seldom harden, but dough can be raised with half 
the usual quantity of leaven, and though blighting in its general 
effects in summer, it is favourable to the growth of several useful 
plants in winter. This wind is peculiarly disagreeable at Palermo, 
a city situated in a plain in the north-west part of the island, sur- 
rounded on the land-side by mountains, which collect the solar 
rays as if toa focus. Although inured to the heat of the East 
and West Indies, and the sands of Arabia and Africa, I always 
felt, during a sirocco, more incommoded by an oppressive dejec- 
tion and lassitude than in those countries. At such times the 
streets are silent and deserted, for the natives can scarcely be pre- 
vailed on to move out while it lasts, and they carefully close every 
window and door of their houses, to exclude it. Notwithstanding 
it possesses so unpleasant and relaxing a quality, and may be trou- 
blesome to people of a plethoric habit, yet I believe no danger or 
contagion is to be apprehended from it. In spring and autumn, it 
is more frequent than in summer ; and in winter possesses no dis- 
agreeable qualities, except to invalids.’ 


Travelling in Sicily, we are told, is by no means easy. It 
it is generally performed in a lettiga, (/ectica,) or narrow 
coach, with room for two to sit opposite each other, sus- 
pended on two poles on the backs of mules, who proceed at 
the rate of about three miles and a half in an hour. Miser- 
able beds, bad wine, and dirty cookery, are the only accom- 
modations of the inns. Inexperienced travellers expect no bad 
weather in such aclimate, but, though the cold lasts for a short 
time, it is occasionally severe. In summer, the evil most to be 
dreaded is the malaria ; which, beginning in June, increases 
till after the first rains of September. The precise extent of its 
influence has been so accurately marked, that a careful tourist 
may avoid it by attending to its ordinary indications ; — such 
as the smell and density of the miasma, &c. It acts strongly 
on the constitution during the night: the patient becomes 
drowsy and feverish, assumes a pallid aspect, wastes rapidly, 
and generally expires in a dropsy. 
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‘ The usual process from [of] agriculture, after clearing the 
stones from the ground, is, to commence with sowing wheat, of 
which the best kinds are, the farro, or triticum spelta, along grain, 
and nearly twice the size of the common English wheat; it is 
generally boiled whole, as a substitute for barley or rice, — and 
the Majorca, or triticum sativum, an oval, soft wheat, of which 
the flour is remarkably white, and used only for the best bread, 
biscuits, pastry, &c. The crop of wheat is succeeded by hemp, 
maize, lentils, or other pulse; and in the ensuing seasons gene- 
rally by barley and beans, followed by mixed esculents and a fal- 
low. The harvest begins in the latter end of June, and continues 
through July and August ; nor are there two successive crops of 
any one thing in the year, except what are forced in such grounds 
as are artificially irrigated, called ortaggi. Indeed, in many parts,, 
from the scarcity of manure, the peasants are reduced to the ne- 
cessity of leaving their fields fallow every other season.’ 


The proportion of produce in Sicily is twenty-eight for 
one, which is a wonderful degree of fertility : — but it is the 
vine which is the chief object of agricultural care. 


‘ The vines are commonly planted about four feet from each 
other ; but in very fertile plains, rather wider asunder, in order to 
admit of the use of the plough instead of the hoe. The ground 
is turned up three times a year; first, in January, immediately after 
the pruning, when the buds that will bear fruit are already dis- 
tinguishable ; secondly, in April, when the branches are suffi- 
ciently grown to show where the support of reeds will be needed, 
and which are placed accordingly ; and, lastly, in June or July, 
when it is advisable to expose the grapes to the sun, by tying up 
the leaves, but not taking them off, as that would force the plants 
to throw out fresh shoots at an improper season. Some farmers 
give an additional hoeing in the course of the spring, for the pur- 
pose of raising a crop of pulse between the vines. The grape is 
not produced until the third year after the planting of the vine, 
but then begins to ripen in July, and is plucked for the vintage in 
September. The produce of a thousand vines varies from about 
a pipe and a quarter to four pipes of wine, according to the sea- 
son, to their situation, age, and culture. On planting a vine- 
yard, olive-trees are sometimes intermixed, in the proportion of 
one to fifty, and in other instances they are more thickly strewed, 
because the vine begins to bear, as before stated, after the third 
year, but the olive-tree not until after the tenth year, by which 
time the vine is already past its prime; thus oil is made to suc- 
ceed to wine, and the land continues equally profitable, without 
any loss of time. ‘There are nineteen different species of grapes, 
of which the most esteemed are, the zibibbo, the carniola, the 
Greek, the muscatel, the canicula, the dry, and the winter grape, 
and from the greater part is expressed a great variety of rich- 
flavoured wines of every kind.’ 


The olive, — manna, which is an extract from the fraxinus 
ornus, — the rich vegetable salt of the barilla, obtained from 
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the salsola-kali, a plant of expensive and troublesome culti- 
vation, — saffron, — and sumach, — are all articles of export- 
ation, and produce considerable profit. The Sicilians are 
extremely partial to the Indian fig, or prickly pear, the fruit 
of the cactus opuntia. Pistacia nuts, an article of export- 
ation, are produced both by the male and female plants, 
though the latter would be barren but for the sprinkling 
of the farina from the former. Both males and females, 
therefore, are generally planted near to each other. The nuts 
are of a green color, and have a delicate flavor. The 
Sicilian figs are delicious when fresh, but are badly preserved. 
The cultivation of the date-tree has fallen into disuse. Al- 
mond-trees form numerous groves throughout the island, 
and, when covered with their delicately-tinted blossoms, are 
extremely beautiful. The fruit ripens in July; and both 
the nut and its oil are staple articles of exportation. The 
liquorice-plant, glycyrrhiza glabra, grows spontaneously on the 
plains of Milazzo-and Catania. The roots are cut into slips, 
bruized, then thrown into a caldron, and boiled till they are 
soft; they are then strained; and the liquor is again boiled 
till it condenses into a thick paste, in which state it is packed 
up in bay leaves for sale. — The most delicate plants flourish 
here in the open air; viz. some species of the musa, the 
lotus, the antholyza, the zizyphus, the euphorbia, &c.; more 
especially in the luxuriant soil of Palermo, Girgenti, and the 
/Etnzean regions. 

Sicily boasts the finest fisheries in the Mediterranean. 
The scomber, xiphias, coryphaena, mullus, murena, gadus, rata, 
&c., are extremely abundant. Many varieties of testaceous 
and crustaceous fish also occur. Of the former the principal 
are the buccinum, cardium, patrella, ostrea, murex, &c.: of the 
latter, the lobster is rare, but the prawns are gigantic; and 
shrimps, crabs, and the echinus esculentus, are to be found in 
great plenty. 

With these advantages, we might naturally expect a cor- 
responding population in Sicily: yet the whole present po- 
pulation of the island does not exceed that which Syracuse and 
Agrigentum possessed in antient times. ‘The nobles are a very 
numerous class; consisting of 127 princes, 78 dukes, 140 
marquisses, and counts, barons, and knights ad infinitum: 
but only the baronial peers possess any influence, and are 1n- 
titled to sit in the Upper House of Parliament. Among this 
class, primogenitureship is so rigorously exercised, that only 
the eldest son has a provision made for him; the others sub- 
sisting on’a small pittance, (i piatio,) or dinner-cover at the 
father’s or elder brother’s table. A pompous affectation . 
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title is the great weakness of the Sicilian character: the su- 
perscriptions of letters even among the middling ranks are 
addressed to the ‘ Most Illustrious; and a letter to a 
person about the rank of an English squire runs thus: * A 
Sua Eccellenza, ( Illustrissimo Signore Stimatissimo, e Padrone 
Collendissimo, Don » &c. The palaces of the nobility 
are too large in general for the fortunes of their owners, who 
let even the appartamento nobile, or second floor, and inhabit 
the inferior rooms. Yet so addicted are they to ostentation, 
that they starve themselves in order to appear in the evening 
with an equipage; which, after all, only serves more strongly 
to indicate their poverty. On the subject of Sicilian weddings, 
we have a statement which in general accords with that of 
Hughes, Brydone, and other travellers, but adds a few parti- 
culars that escaped their observation. — Female beauty in 
Sicily fades almost as soon as it blooms; and women are so 
inattentive to their dress, as to be wholly regardless of the 
medium between extreme slovenliness and the most gaudy 
ostentation of attire. ‘Their knowlege also is limited, and 
their acquirements are superficial. In their modes of life, the 
Sicilians do not differ from the other southern countries of 
Europe. In general, they rise early, dine at noon, then take 
their siesta for an hour or two; after which comes the principal 
toilette of the day, for then visiting and amusement begin. 
Their supper, like the comessatio of the Romans, is their 
heartiest and most social meal. 

In proportion to the small population, scarcely exceeding 
(Captain Smyth thinks) a million and a half, Sicily abounds in 
literary persons: but the literature of the greater part of them is 
mere pretence. A few tolerable sonnets, and some works on 
jurisprudence, ethics, mineralogy, and antiquities, are produced 
occasionally: but periodical literature, romances, and dramas, 
scarcely exist there. It has few private libraries, though =n | 
public collections: but foreign writers are strictly excluded, 
because freedom of thinking on political or even moral sub- 
jects is most devoutly dreaded. Scarcely any English works 
but Young’s ‘* Night Thoughts” and Hervey’s “ Medi- 
tations” are in circulation: the great ornaments of English 
letters, such as Milton, Dryden, and Pope, not being allowed 
a place on their shelves. Their poetry has dwindled down 
into macaronics and the effusions of improvisatori, who some- 
times, but rarely, amid much empty and verbose nonsense, 
strike out occasional sparks of poetic fancy. ‘Their public 
orators in the senate, at the bar, or in the pulpit, exhibit 
little talent; their delivery being monotonous, their gestures 
extravagant, and their ideas scanty. The Sicilian dialect 
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differs considerably from the Italian, inasmuch as it retains 
many Greek and Arabic words, with several Norman and 
Spanish phrases: but its open sounds render it as harmonious, 
sportive, and pastoral, as the Syracusan Doric of Theocritus, 
It is totally unlike the vulgar cacophonous jargon of Naples, 
and its diminutives and superlatives are favorable to the 
lighter kinds of poetry. It abounds, however, with so many 
contractions, that it requires much practice to be read with 
ease. 

The only species of drama cultivated is the opera, for the 
theatres are large, and adapted to ballets and shewy spec- 
tacles. They make these theatres a rendezvous, where they 
receive and pay visits, take coffee and ices, and even play at 
cards. The pleasing operas of Metastasio, set to music by 
Cimarosa and Paesiello, and the comedies of Algarotti and 
Goldoni, are sometimes acted: but the ordinary perform- 
ances, by admitting much extempore amplification, spoil the 
actors for more regular pieces. Among the comic actors 
is Lapanio, who has a small theatre at Palermo, and is highly 
popular with his countrymen, whose vices and singularities 
he is allowed to satirize without restraint or disapprobation. 
‘ Music,’ says Capt. S., ‘ is not so universal, an accomplish- 
ment in these southern regions as it is usually imagined to 
be, for it is restricted to professional people.’ 

Gambling is the over-ruling vice among all orders in Sicily. 
The rural amusements are hintsina, shooting, fishing, and 
the riccolo, or catching of birds by decoys. ‘The chace of 
the wild boar, the wolf, and the fox, is also conducted with 
spirit. Partridges and plovers are decoyed by the call. 
Quails abound in April, May, and September. The deli- 
cious molecilla fidecula (beccaficos) is taken from March to 
September. Horse and carriage races, the pallone, an antient 

ame, (viz. throwing backwards and forwards a leathern ball 
filled with air,) the cuccagna, a smooth pole greased, and 
hung round the summit with provisions, which form a reward 
to the successful climber, the noisy old game “ micare digitis,” 
(morra), blind-man’s buff, &c., are their chief amusements. 

The religion of the country, its festivals, its ceremonies, 
its clergy, and its monastic orders, have been so often de- 
scribed, that we must wholly pass over Captain Smyth’s 
remarks on this important head.— He notices also the striking 
analogy between the Pagan and Roman Catholic polytheisms: 
but he has evidently availed himself of the elegant and valuable 
treatise of Mr. Blunt, — an obligation which might have been 
repaid by an acknowlegement. 
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The third chapter of the volume consists of details relative 
to the north coast of the island. We have a short notice of 
the interesting but scanty ruins of Aigesta: but we could 
have spared the historical recapitulations of its antient state, 
which are familiar to most well-educated gentlemen, and, we 
might add, ladies, of the present day. 


‘« At a short distance from Castell’ 4 Mare are the interesting 
remains of a Doric temple, which, with vestiges of an ancient 
theatre, a little to the northward, are the only relics of fEgesta, 
the acrimonious foe of Selinus, and the fomenter of two of the 
most memorable wars that ever desolated Sicily. They stand in a 
bleak, deserted, sterile situation, to the eastward of the boundar 
of the ancient city, and the only resting-place for the traveller is 
the shade of a neighbouring fig-tree, where there is a good spring 
of fresh water ; the scenery and stillness, however, make it appear 
wild, grand, and impressive. 

‘ The temple is built of a marine concretion, and from the un- 
equal shape of some of the shafts, the want of a cella, and the 
form of some projecting stones, is supposed to have remained un- 
finished. It is, notwithstanding, almost entire: the stylobate, 
frieze, and architrave, are perfect, and none of the interior is defi- 
cient; a few stones of the entablature only are wanting. The 
columns are curious from being without flutings, although of the 
Doric order, and suddenly diminishing at both ends in a kind of 
groove, supposed to have been for the reception of the bronze 
astragal and torus. The intercolumniations are rather irregular, 
and at several of them the plinth is cut through for facilitating the 
entrance to the temple, so that the columns appear to rest on pe- 
destals. On the whole, though of later date than those of Gir- 
genti, it forms a singular and valuable architectural relic.’ . 


Palermo stands on a large fertile plain, surrounded b 
mountains; and its population (about 180,000) is healthy, 
owing to the cleanliness of the streets and an abundant supply 
of water. It has been too often described, however, to render 
it necessary for us to follow Captain Smyth in his account of 
its appearance. — On the summit of the pile forming the royal 
palace is the Observatory, erected in 1748, when a singular 
phenomenon occurred for the first time in the history of 
astronomical science, — the conjunction of five planets in one 
sign of the zodiac. If the horizon.visible from it had been 
expanded sufficiently, it would have been one of the first 
institutions of the kind in Europe. Here Piazzi discovered 
a new planet, and first observed two several comets; and 
his classification of the stars enabled other astronomers to 
discover the planets Pallas, Juno, and Vesta. 

The Sicilian parliament sits in the Jesuits’ college. Much 
was gained in the year 1812. The representation was more 
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equally balanced, and the press obtained a little more free- 
dom; vassalage was annulled; the corn-laws were ame: 
liorated; the tribunals were placed on a less arbitrary footing; 
and torture was abolished: but unfortunately the “ damasi,” 
cruel damp dungeons, without air, in which prisoners were 
confined for 40 days in order to force them to confess, (a 
period of time which they rarely survived,) are not destroyed. 
In 1816, again, the annexation of Sicily to Naples threw a 
dark shadow over the political hopes of Sicily. — Monreale, 
Bagaria, Termini, Cefalu, Caronia, Patti, Tyndaris, Milazzo, 
and Spadafora, occupy the rest of Captain Smyth’s survey of 
the north coast; while Messina, Taormina, Riposto, Aci, 
_ Trizza, Catania, Mount A‘tna, Lentini, Augusta, Syracuse, 

and Passaro, are the chief points in his detail of the east coast 
of the island. We insert his remarks on Scylla: 


‘ As the breadth across this celebrated strait has been so often 
disputed, I particularly state, that the Faro Tower is exactly six 
thousand and forty-seven English yards from that classical bug- 
bear, the Rock of Scylla, which, by poetical fiction, has been 
depicted in such terrific colours, and to describe the horrors of 
which, Phalerion, a painter, celebrated for his nervous represent- 
ation of the awful and the tremendous, exerted his whole talent. 
But the flights of poetry can seldom bear to be shackled by 
homely truth, and if we are to receive the fine imagery, that 
places the summit of this rock in clouds brooding eternal mists 
and tempests, — that represents it as inaccessible, even to a man 
provided with twenty hands and twenty feet, and immerses its 
base among ravenous sea-dogs ; — why not also receive the whole 
circle of mythological dogmas of Homer, who, though so fre- 
quently dragged forth as an authority in history, theology, surgery, 
and geography, ought, in justice, to be read only as a poet? In 
the writings of so exquisite a bard, we must not expect to find all 
his representations strictly confined to a mere accurate narration 
of facts. Moderns of intelligence, in visiting this spot, have gra- 
tified their imaginations, already heated by such descriptions as 
the escape of the Argonauts, and the disasters of Ulysses, with 
fancying it the scourge of seamen, and, that in a gale its caverns 
“ roar like dogs ;” but I, as a sailor, never perceived any difference 
between the effect of the surges here and on any other coast, yet 
I have frequently watched it close in bad weather. It is now, as 
I presume it ever was, a common rock, of bold approach, a little 
worn at its base, and surmounted by a castle, with a sandy bay on 
each side. The one on the south side is memorable for the dis- 
aster that happened there during the dreadful earthquake of 1783, 
when an overwhelming wave (supposed to have been occasioned 
by the fall of part of a promontory into the sea) rushed up the 
beach, and, in its retreat, bore away with it upwards of two thou- 
sand people, whose cries, if they uttered any in the suddenness of 
their awful fate, were not heard by the agonized spectators “a. 
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The town is built partly on the hill, and stretches down to the 
sea-shore on each side. A tolerable road leads up, though the 
steepness of the ascent in several places renders many windings 
necessary: the neighbourhood is exceedingly romantic, and there 
are many public buildings, but they often suffer so severely by 
lightning, especially the castle, that fatal accidents are frequent.’ 


With regard to the streight, Captain S. thinks that, from 
the adhesive quality of the sands, and from a strict examin- 
ation of several localities, the channel has not widened. The 
currents in the Faro he found so numerous and varied, as to 
render it difficult to ascertain any precise fact relative to them: 
but the statements of the most experienced pilots generally 


approximated to each other. The profession of the writer | 


gives unquestionable authority to his interesting remarks on 
this perilous navigation. 

Messina contains a population of 73,000. Earthquakes 
are of frequent occurrence at this celebrated city; and 
strangers are advised, when such a visitation occurs, to re- 
pair instantly to the door-ways or windows, in order to avoid 
the falling beams, floors, &c., which invariably give way first. 
Southward of Messina, the country onwards towards Scaletta 
is fine and fruitful, and the whole coast is a series of villages, 
gardens, and vineyards. Contessa, Tremistiri, and Lar- 
daria, carry on a thriving trade in raw silk. The silk-worms, 
originally introduced by Count Roger from Greece, have ever 
since continued to be cultivated in these places: but it seems 
that, genial as the climate is, the eggs are kept in warm 
rooms, admitting merely air enough for their preservation. In 
April, just before the hatching of them, the windows are closed, 
and a slow fire is kept up; the incubation having first been 
promoted by the women keeping the eggs in their bosoms, 
and putting them at night under their pillows. As the cater- 
pillars are very voracious, an ounce of eggs will devour, to 
the third and last casting, on an average, 1500 pounds weight 
of mulberry leaves. ‘The three changes take 40 days, when 
they roll themselves in pods, a few of which are preserved 
for the continuation of the species; the others are placed in 
the sun or a slow oven, to kill the chrysalis, and are then 
thrown into hot water to dissolve the glutinous particles. The 
raw silk is wound off over glass-hooks on reels; an occu- 
pation which supports great numbers of the female peasantry. 

Catania is one of the most interesting cities in Sicily, but 
has been dreadfully ravaged by volcanic eruptions and by 
earthquakes. The remains of an hippodrome, theatre, odeum, 
naumachia, and gymnasium, temples, aqueducts, and baths, 
attest its antient importance. Its successive disasters hare 
, cause 
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caused the modern city to be frequently rebuilt: but that it’ 
should have been replaced on a spot so liable to destruction 
is among the many problems and inconsistencies of man. Its 
population is about 74,000. The environs of Catania, ex- 
cept the places over-run by the lava of 1699, are fertile and 
cultivated : but the volcanic nature of the soil gives it a black 
and sombre appearance. 

Mount Aitna has been accurately and elaborately described 
both by antient and modern geographers. Among the: 
modern writers who have done justice to its sublimities by the 
power of eloquence is Brydone: but we have always read 
him with some incredulity. The embellishments of style 
have in our opinion thrown considerable indistinctness over 
his celebrated description; for poetical phrases, and highly- 
wrought delineations of that which is in itself still grander 
than any picture whatever, excite no clear sensible image. 
We are dazzled, pleased, and delighted with a goodly assem- 
blage of words: but they leave as little impression as the 
description of Vulcan’s cavern in the same mountain by 


Virgil ; 
“© Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquose,” &c. 


The sober account of Captain Smyth, however, carries with it 
an air of authenticity and truth, which are the first virtues of a 
traveller; and we shall extract some parts of his description, 
which, we think, brings the astonishing scenery of that won- 
derful volcano more clearly to the eye than any other with 
which we are acquainted. Having, by a base line trigono- 
metrically estimated on the sea during a calm, from stasi- 
metric points previously ascertained on shore, deduced the 
height of Aitna to be 10,074 feet, and its base to be about 
87 miles in circumference, he observes : : 


‘ The ascent is very various on its different sides; that from 
Catania being about twenty-four miles, from Linguagrossa eighteen, 
and from Randazzo scarcely twelve. The extent of the base 
gives so easy an inclination to the sides, in most places, as greatly 
to facilitate the ascent; but, at the same time, it diminishes the 
grandeur of its aspect at first sight, and its commanding elevation 
is scarcely perceived, until the traveller has got nearly half way 
up, and begins to look down on the rest of Sicily, while the sum- 
mit still seems as far from him as at first ; then, indeed, the moun- 
tain assumes an appearance so noble, majestic, and imposing, that, 
associated with the considerations of its cause and effects, it ex- 
cites the most intense interest, mixed with a degree of awe that 
elevates the mind, and inspires sublime feelings. 

‘ 7Etna is divided by nature into three distinct parts, or zones, 
distinguished by the appellations of the fertile, the woody, = 

the 
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the desert regions; each materially differing from the other in 
aspect, climate, and produce. 

‘ The first region comprises the delightful country round the 
skirts of the mountain, and is very unequal in its dimensions, being 
in many parts from six to nine miles wide, and above Catania, 
nearly eleven; while, on the northern side, where the woods en- 
croach, it is little more than a mile and a half. The whole is well 
cultivated, and thickly inhabited, with tolerable means of commu- 
nication between the towns and villages. The soil is decomposed 
lava, consisting of argil, mixed with various kinds of triturated 
scorie, and beds of tufa; the last is an aggregation of volcanic 
substances produced by humidity, and often occasioned by the 
falling of heavy rain through clouds of ashes, during an eruption. 
This soil is easily worked, and extremely productive, yielding the 
finest corn, oil, wine, fruit, and aromatic herbs, in Sicily. The 
inhabitants, however, of many of these districts, from the nume- 
rous minute particles of volcanic dust that fly about, severely 
injuring and disfiguring their eyes, and soiling their persons, their 
furniture, and their houses, have a squalid, slovenly, and dejected 
appearance. These circumstances, with the want of water, and 
the numerous arid patches of lava amidst the surrounding vegeta- 
tion, leave such a paradise little to be envied. In addition to 
these inconveniences, the constant danger of losing both landed 
and moveable property by an eruption must be borne in mind; 
a disaster, compared with which, earthquakes, hurricanes, plagues, 
and other visitations, are light, as these may be counteracted in a 
few years, whilst the other destroys for ages. 

‘ To this part succeeds the woody region, an extensive forest 
of about six or seven miles in width, encircling the mountain, and 
affording abundant pasturage to the numerous flocks and herds 
that are fed there. The woods are irregularly distributed, accord- 
ing to the ravages of the burning lava, and the impolitic destruc- 
tion of them by the natives. The neighbourhood of Maletto is 
richly clothed with fine oaks, pines, and poplars ; above Nicolosi 
and Milo are produced stunted oaks, with fir, beech, cork, haw- 
thorn, and bramble; and in the districts of Mascali and Piraino, 
there are groves of cork, and luxuriant chestnut trees. The vici- 
nity of Bronte abounds with pines of great magnitude ; but the 
Carpinetto boasts that father of the forest, the venerable ‘ Cas- 
tagno di cento cavalli,” supposed to be the oldest tree in the 
world. It appears to consist of five large and two smaller trees, 
which, from the circumstance of the bark and boughs being all 
outside, are considered to have been one trunk originally ; some 
say, the two smaller ones are saplings, planted purposely to com- 
plete the circle; the peasants strongly affirmed that the roots, 
having been inspected, were found to be in common, but not hav- 
ing had the means or permission myself, of examining further 
into the fact, 1 could not form a decided opinion. The largest 
trunk is thirty-eight feet in circumference, and the circuit of the 
whole five, measured just above the ground, is one hundred and 
sixty-three feet ; it still bears rich foliage, and much or 
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though the heart of the trunks is decayed, and a public road leads 
through them. Some other trees, of the same species, and of ga 
very large size, are spread over the adjacent grounds ; a vigour to 
be attributed, perhaps, to the quantity of nitrous particles con- 
tained in the soil of this part of the mountain, assisted by the de- 
cay of the numerous vegetable substances that flourish so luxu- 
riantly around. Nothing can be more picturesque or romantic 
than several parts of this region; and the beneficial influence of 
its cool, refreshing temperature, is extremely grateful, when con- 
trasted with the heat of the lower zone. Several extensive caverns 
have been formed by the action of gases and subsequent atmo- 
spheric erosion, among which, one is well known by the name of 
the Goat’s Grotto, where travellers, on their ascent, formerl 

rested; but it has been neglected since the erection of the more 


convenient shelter higher up the mountain, called the English 
House.’ 


The desert region consists of black lava, scoriae, and ashes ; 
in the centre of which, on a desolate plain, rises the cone, 
to the height of about 1100 feet, the grand vent of the awful 
abyss below. Just under the cone stands the English house 
erected by the British officers stationed in Sicily, containing 
rooms and stabling,—a great convenience to those who 
ascend in the proper season, but for the most part of the 
year buried under the snow. The season for ascending is 
between the middle of June and the first rains of autumn; 
and from the equinox till the middle of October. The ascent 
from Catania through Nicolosi to the English house is easy 
either on mules or by a lettiga: but the progress thence to 
the top of the cone is a fatiguing achievement. The surface 
is so hot.as frequently to render it impracticable to rest ; and 


the soil, consisting of scoria, pozzolana, and _triturated 
ashes, occasions the feet to sink or recede at every step. 


‘ All the toils, however, are amply compensated on arriving at 
the desired point, a station inspiring at once delight and awe; and 
though from the change of ‘climate, (amounting to upwards of 50° 
of Fahrenheit,) from the nitrous vapours, and from the rarefaction 
of the air, oppression and indisposition are sometimes felt, those 
sensations quickly wear off, and leave the mind in the full enjoy- 
ment of this glorious scene. ‘Travellers usually arrange so as to 
arrive at the English house in the evening, when the dead silence 
between the occasional intonations of the volcano, the total seclu- 
sion from “ the busy haunts of men,” the brilliant stars sparkling 
in the pure ether above, unveiled by terrestrial mists, the mant- 
ling clouds excluding the view of the world beneath, all combine 
to create a high tone of feeling, and to inspire the imagination 
with an extraordinary warmth of colouring. It is highly gratify- 
ing in the morning to watch the transitions from the twilight 
before sun-rise, to the bright effulgence of the full orb of day.; to 


‘ mark 
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mark the progressive expansion of the superb panorama that 
breaks on the view; to trace the effects of a peculiarly brilliant 
light, and the powers of refraction, which show the varied objects 
with a distinctness and precision that produce an almost magical 
effect. Iwas induced, on my second visit, by a desire to avail 
myself of the translucid atmosphere, to take a theodolite, and 
observe the direction of various points; having failed to do so on 
my first journey, owing to the indisposition of my friend and com- 
panion, Captain Henryson, of the Royal Engineers, arising from 
a violent ejection of dense and sulphureous smoke, while we were 
exposed to all its influence. 

‘ The crater, formed by the progressive accumulation of sand 
and ashes, is, from its nature, liable to constant changes ; it was, 
on my last visit, surrounded by four eminences, the two northern- 
most of which were the largest, and formed the bifid summit. 
The upper periphery is an oval, stretching from east and by north 
to west and by south, with a conjugate diameter of four hundred 
and ninety-three yards. I was prevented from ascertaining the 
transverse by a dense cloud that arose before my operations were 
completed. From the edge of the crater, the interior, through 
successive strata of volcanic substances, is incrusted with various 
coloured efflorescences of ammonia, sulphur, and martial vitriolic 
salts, to the depth of about a hundred yards on the east, but con- 
siderably less on the west side. The efflorescences of a beautiful 
orange yellow are the most predominant. The bottom of the 
crater is plain, and tolerably hard, though, from being composed 
of loose cinders, the feet sink in some places. Near 'the centre, 
are two mounds of scoriz and ashes, each with a large aperture 
at the summit, and several fissures around, from whence, at inter- 
vals, issue volumes of thick smoke, with a rumbling noise and 
hissing sound. There is also a light thin vapour, occasionall 
oozing from the bottom and sides of the huge amphitheatre, ‘in 
every direction. I endeavoured to look into the principal chasm, 
but the rapid ejection of the cinders, and the strong sulphureous 
vapours that exuded, prevented me from attaining my object.; 
and, indeed, I could not but feel apprehensive that a nearer ap- 
proach, where the footing was so frail, might prove too hazard- 
ous; besides which, the heat and smoke had increased to such a 
degree, that it was high time to regain the summit. 

‘ I afterwards walked round the Piano del Lago, (so called from 
melted snows having once formed a lake there,) adjacent to 
the cone, and noticed that the report-of the prevalence of a 
southerly wind, generally blowing fresh and bleak in this elevated 
region, was not without foundation ; the vapour being driven to 
the northward, falls in the form of water on that side, and has 
worn many small gulleys which the rains deepen into ravines as 
they descend ; and, in the neighbourhood of Mascali, these fissures 
are so large, as to appear rather the effect of some great convul- 
sion of nature, than the gradual operation of slow causes; yet it 
is by such agency alone, that the interior structure of Aitna ts 
partially made known to us. 


‘ While 
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« While making these observations, on a sudden, the ground 
trembled under our feet, a harsh rumbling, with sonorous thunder, 
was heard, and volumes of heavy smoke rolled over the side of 
the crater, while a lighter one ascended vertically, with the electric 
fluid escaping from it in frequent flashes in every direction. The 
shortness of the time that had elapsed since I was in the crater 
rendered me thankful for so providential an escape; but even 
from the spot on which we stood it was necessary to remove 
with the utmost expedition ; and before we could effect our retreat, 
we were overtaken by a disagreeable, cold, humid cloud, that an- 
noyed and retarded our progress. During some time, the ground 
shook so violently, that we apprehended the whole cone would 
tumble into the burning gulf (as it actually had done several times 
before), and destroy us in the horrible consequences ; however, in 
less than a couple of hours all was again clear above and quiet 
within. The guide, indeed, did not seem to enter into our appre- 
hensions, remarking, though he appeared to be one of the most 
ignorant of mortals, that it was only the giant turning himself! 

‘ The symptoms which precede an eruption are generally irre- 
gular clouds of smoke, ferilli, or volcanic lightnings, hollow inton- 
ations, and local earthquakes, that often alarm the surrounding 
country as far as Messina, and have given the whole province the 
name of Val Demone, as being the abode of infernal spirits. These 
agitations increase until the vast caldron becomes surcharged with 
the fused minerals, when if the convulsion is not sufficiently power- 
ful to force them from the grand crater, (which from its great 
altitude and the weight of the candent matter requires an uncom- 
mon effort,) they explode through that part of the side which 
offers the least resistance, with a grand and terrific effect, throw- 
ing red-hot stones, and flakes of fire, to an incredible height, and 
spreading ignited cinders and ashes in every direction. These 
occasional mouths are so numerous, that from one spot I counted 
upwards of fifty, and the quantity of matter they throw out 
quickly forms a mount round the new crater, usually from five 
hundred to a thousand feet above the surface from which they 
rise, though some are considerably higher ; and many having been 
extinct for ages, are richly clothed with an exuberant vegetation. 

‘ In a short time after the eruption, the lava bursts forth in a 
state of fusion, and glides at first with an awful velocity, but pro- 
gressively decreases its rate as it cools and removes from the 
yawning source to a more level ground. . As it increases its den- 
sity, the sides begin to cake, and the surface becomes loaded with 
scorize, which falling over repeatedly in scaly waves, with a crack- 
ling rumble, retard the progress of the lava, until at length, unless 
very sulphureous and ferruginous, it does not move a furlong an | 
hour, and in a few days its motion is so slackened as to be scarcely 
perceptible. It then, from the crusty scum that covers it, bears 
no terror in its appearance, being a moving mass of: gigantic black 
cinders, burning and desolating, however, every thing in its 
course. When the component parts have been favourable to re- 


ignition, a shower of rain has been known to re-produce sama 
able 
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able heat and smoke, after a lapse of many months. From not 
having been able to keep pace with .the real or imaginary daily 
discoveries in chemistry, I have retained the hypothesis as it rack 
me, respecting sulphureous and ferruginous lavas continuing longer 
in motion than other streams, although it may be objected to by 
those who maintain all lavas to have been perfectly fused, and to 
have assumed their stony texture and fracture from gradual cool- 
ing ; but it would also be difficult, in that case, to explain the 

henomenon of the presence of such a multitude of zeolites, 
schorls, chrysolites, and specular iron. The formation of basalts 
is a subject that has entirely baffled my researches.’ 


The length of our last quotation in particular, and the 
various extracts before made, must be our excuse for closing 
this volume without even a passing mention of the many in- 
teresting places which Captain S. commemorates in his view 
of the southern and western coasts, and of the A¢olian or 
Lipari islands. We cannot take our leave, however, of this 
most industrious and well-informed writer, without expressing 
a strong sense of obligation to him for the valuable Appendix 
which is added to the work. ‘To the nautical reader it contains 
matter of most useful reference; and the hydrographical re- 
marks on the coasts and harbours of Sicily must be -studied 
by all who are desirous of acquiring a minute knowlege of 
a very difficult and dangerous navigation. Accurate directions 
are given as to the soundings of every part of the coast; the 
relative points of it are distinctly enumerated; and the courses 
and distances from all the principal parts and headlands to 
the adjacent parts are noted in the degrees of the compass 
and nautic miles. These tables must be of incalculable 
benefit to his Majesty’s service, and to seamen in general. 
Captain S. has also subjoined a table of the chief points of 
the survey in latitude north and longitude east of Greenwich, 
difference in time from that observatory. ‘To make his pub- 
lication still more extensively useful, he has enriched it also 
with a statistical table of Sicily, the compilation of which 
does great credit to his talents and perseverance. It contains 
a concise view of the present political constitution of the 
island; and future travellers will have reason, we predict, to 
thank him for the table in which he has noted all the places, 
in alphabetical order, where mal’aria may be expected, by 
phrases corresponding to the degrees of salubrity or insalu- 
brity at each: viz. salubrious, wholesome, bad, very bad, 
execrable, damp, moist, tolerable, &Xc. E Wag 

On the whole, we earnestly recommend Captain Smyth’s 
book to our readers; who will derive from it much amuse- 
ment and great information. | ‘ 


Rev. Jury, 1824. R Arr. 
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Arr. If. History of the Commonwealth of England, from its 
Commencement to the Restoration of Charles If.: ‘By William 


Godwin. Volume the First. 8vo. pp.496. 14s. Boards’ 
Colburn. 1824. 


\ E never refuse an invitation to meet Mr.Godwin. Whe. 
"", ther it has been our fortune to concur with him in opinion 
or to oppose him, we have generally found something ingenious 
in. his argumentation to admire, occasionally something so. 
phistical to detect, and always a fearlessness in the deduction 
of consequences which makes him, like the falconer in pursuit 
of his game, disdain all difficulties and brave all dangers, 
Various, also, are the departments of literature in which his 
ambition has led him to seek fame. In works of imagination 
he has been very successful; and in efforts of grave medita- 
tion and consecutive reasoning, as an * Enquirer” and as a 
‘¢ Moral and Political” philosopher, he has at least been 
eminently conspicuous: —he has provoked discussion on 
various questions of deep import to the well-being of society; 
and has never shrunk from the encounter which his doctrines 
have summoned him to sustain. His biography of Chaucer, 
unlike his ‘“* Lives of. Milton’s Nephews,” was indeed 4 
cumbrous and prolix performance, a * Much ado about No- 


thing ;” in which, besides a spirit of egregious self-gratulation 


on some unimportant discoveries that had been elicited by his 


antiquarian research, he manifested a less venial spirit of de- 
preciation towards those who had labored before him in the. 
same field. _ 

On the present occasion, likewise, as a reason for under- 
taking to write a ‘ History of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land,’ Mr. Godwin has judged it necessary to say, * that 
there is no part of the history of this island which has been 
so inadequately treated as the characters and acts of those. 
leaders who had, for the most part, the direction of the public 
affairs of England from 1640 to 1660. The men who figured 
during the interregnum were, immediately after the Restor- 
ation; spoken of with horror, and their memoirs were com- 
posed after the manner of the Newgate Calendar. What was. 
begun from party-rage has been continued from indolence. 
No research has been exercised; no public measures have 
been traced to their right authors,’ &c. &c. We may pre- 
sume Mr.G,’s two-fold object, then, to have been, first, to 
bring new matter to light ; and, secondly, on known characters, 
and transactions to shed a new coloring. As to new matter, 
the obvious question to ask is, Where could he find it? What. 
treasures have been unlocked to him, or what records un-. 
folded, which have not been accessible to others ? Avowedly, 
none. — He observes : 

¢ With 
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* With respect to the materials of my history I have not much 
to remark. I trust it will not be found, that I have neglected any 
accessible means of information, or that I have been wanting in 
industry, and the careful sifting and examination of authorities. 
My most copious source of knowledge and certainty has been of 
a very obvious kind, the Journals of the Two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. I was at first astonished to find that this source had been 
so little explored: but afterwards I perceived the cause. The 
Journals of the Commons were not put in print till 1742; nor 
those of the Lords till 1767; too late to allow of their being in- 
cessantly consulted by Hume and our most considerable historians. 

‘ Iam much deceived, if there will not be found a great degree 
of noyelty in the following pages. Yet I do not even fear to be 
charged with betraying a love of singularity, The principal 
sources of my novelty are, first, patient industry and investiga- 
tion, and, secondly, a determination to look at the facts themselves, 
undisturbed by the glosses of party-writers.’ 


A great portion of interesting matter, however, relating to 
this period of our history, has been laid before the public 
within the last twenty years; and much concerning ‘ the 
characters anid acts of those men who figured during the in- 
terregnum, and who had the direction of public affairs from 
1640 to 1660,’ is to be found in Mrs. Hutchinson’s Memoirs 
of her husband; a work to which we see no reference in 
these pages, and only ~ single one to the very ample Memoirs 
of Evelyn by Bray, or to the Life of Cromwell by his 
descendant.* While we give Mr. Godwin ample credit for 
patient investigation, and for resolution in looking steadfastly 
at facts alone, we do not acknowlege his claim to exclusive 
patience and resolution: nor have we found that ‘ great de- 
gree of novelty’ in his volume which he had led us to anti- 
ie with respect either to fulness of detail or to vivacity 
of coloring. It is of the Republicans, or Commonwealth- 
men, he tells us, ‘ that it is the purpose of this work specially 
to treat. They were a set of men new in this country; and 
they may be considered as having become extinct at the Re- 
volution in 1688. It will not be the object of these pages to 
treat them, as has so often been done, with indiscriminate con- 
tumely. They were many of them men of liberal minds, and 
bountifully endowed with the treasures of intellect.’ He adds: 
‘ That their enterprise terminated in miscarriage is certain; and 
a falling party is seldom spoken of with sobriety or moderation 
by the party that is victorious. Their enterprise might be 
injudicious: the English intellect and moral feeling were 





* See our account of all these works in M. R. vol. liii., vol. xci., 
and vol. xcv. 7 | 
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probably not sufficiently ripe for a republican government: 
it may be, that a republican government would at no time be 
2 desirable acquisition for the people of this country. But 
the men may be worthy of our admiration, whose cause hag 
not prospered ; and the tragic termination of a tale will often 
not on that account render the tale less instructive, or less in- 
teresting to a sound and judicious observer.’ | 

' This is perfectly true; and had the manifest misrepresent- 
ations of Lord Clarendon* and the partialities of Mr. Hume 
been left unexposed to the present day, —or had the illustrious 
and patriotic labors of the first Long Parliament, and the 
characters of the Puritans and Republicans of that period, 
been transmitted to us only in the pages of high prerogative 
and ‘Tory writers, — Mr. Godwin would indeed have performed 
a most exemplary and welcome duty: but this duty had 
previously been fulfilled; and, without intending any disre- 
spect, we must add that it had been at least quite as well 
executed. A history more extended, and written to elucidate 
that very period which Mr. Godwin seems to have imagined 
himself called to describe for the purpose of § filling up a 





* The great Lord Chatham says, in one of his letters to his 
nephew, Lord Camelford, (Letter ix. p. 59.) “ I desired you 
some time since to read Clarendon’s History of the Civil Wars. 
I have lately read a much honester and more instructive book: it 
is the History of the Parliament by Thomas May, Esq.” The 
noble editor of Lord Chatham’s Letters, the present Lord Gren- 
ville, volunteered a defence of Lord Clarendon against this broad 
charge of dishonesty, in the preface with which he introduced 
them to the public notice. This, however, is not the occasion to 
discuss the merits of Lord Clarendon’ as an historian or a politi- 
cian : — as a personal friend, his character is unquestionably most 
exemplary : — but he had the misfortune to serve, and to be sa- 
crificed and persecuted by, an unfeeling, corrupt, and profligate 
master, for whom he abandoned not only the ease and opulence 
but even the common necessaries of life. (See many of his Letters 
in Bray’s Memoirs of Evelyn.) Yet Mr. Godwin has no tender- 
ness towards him ; and in his literary capacity we have as little. 
Still it is impossible not to feel respect for the zeal and self-devo- 
tion which he displayed in the day of his master’s adversity, or 
indignation that these virtues could not elicit one solitary spark of 
gratitude from him in whose interests they had been displayed. 
When ,Lord Grenville asserts that Clarendon ‘ was a lover of 
truth, and a sincere friend to the constitution of his country,” we 
can give a very qualified assent to either of the propositions: for 
evidence without end to prove his disingenuousness as an histo- 
rian, and to bring his love of freedom into suspicion, is to be found 
in the pages of Mrs. Macaulay as well as of Mr, Godwin. ‘oy 
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chasm in our annals,’ has been before the public considerably 
more than half a century; and the materials for it, too, were 
mainly collected from that ‘ copious source of knowledge and 
certainty’ which he was, at first, ‘astonished to find so little 
explored,’ namely, the Journals of Parliament. The work 
to which we are alluding came from the hand of a woman: it 
was written, like that of Mr. Godwin, for the purpose of 
making us acquainted with the real character, dispositions, 
views, and opinions, not only of the leading men of the day 
but of the mass of the people; it breathes all those liberal 
and enlightened sentiments which naturally arise in the mind 
of one who, from her early youth, had read with delight those 
histories which exhibit liberty in its most exalted state, the 
annals of the Roman and the Greek republics; it contains a 
Juminous and minute account of political and military affairs, 
during this, the most interesting and animating period of 
English history; and it conveys the evidence of a fervent 
devotion to the civil rights of her country, with a due expres- 
sion of homage to patriots who sacrificed their tender af- 
fections, their property, and life, to secure those rights. Is it 
possible that Mr. Godwin has not read * The History of 
England from the Accession of James I. to the Elevation of 
the House of Hanover, by Catherine Macaulay?” Yet, if 
he had, he would surely not have pronounced that the cha- 
racters and acts of those leaders, who had the direction of 
public affairs from 1640 to 1660, had been inadequately 
treated, nor have denominated that period ‘ a chasm in our 
annals’ which it became him to fill up. - 

In a very good chapter (xiii.), Mr. Godwin expatiates on 
the spirit of the Presbyterian system, draws the portrait of 
the Independents, and describes the constitution and character 
of the Assembly of Divines, with the five different steps of 
gradual descent and diminished authority of church-govern- 
ment, as it has been practised in different ages and countries 
professing Christianity. These are, 1. Popery; the system of 
most perfect and absolute despotism. 2. Diocesan Episco- 
pacy ; issuing its canons and decrees, and fulminating its ex- 
communications; aiming, though at a distance and with 
diminished flight, at the same splendor with the Roman 
Catholic religion. 3. Presbyterianism; not less exclusive 
and intolerant, and impressed with not less horror of the 
blasphemy and perniciousness of sects than the former. 
4. Independency ; ‘ its generous spirit of toleration and fear- 
lessness of sects come in beautiful contrast with the systems 
before described : it demands no other liberty for itself than 
it is willing to yield to all others.’ 5. Erastianism ; ‘so called 
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from Thomas Erastus, a German, contemporary with Luther, 
The Erastians held that religion is an affair between the 
creature and his Creator, in which no other man or society of 
men can be intitled to interpose; and, proceeding on this 
ground, they maintained that every person, calling himself a 
Christian, has a right to resort to any Christian place of wor. 
ship, and partake in all its ordinances. The Erastians fancied 
that they detected a latent error, and saw a seed of despotism 


and oppression, even in the simple creed of the Independents; 
while their own strikes at the root of all priestcraft, as Mr. 


Godwin observes, and all usurpation of one man over the 
conscience of another. 


‘ The crisis produced by the debates in the Assembly of Divines 
was one of the most momentous that could occur in the history of 
any country. The Presbyterians infinitely outnumbered their 
opponents in the assembly: a great majority of the citizens of 
London were Presbyterian: and the party was now fearfully and 
formidably reinforced by the general consent of the Scottish 
nation. The Scottish parliament and general assembly had entered 
into the recently concluded alliance, solely or principally from 
their devoted love to presbyteriauism. ‘They had sent up their 
commissioners (the commissioners of the Scottish parliament 
arrived on the fifth of February), to watch that the league should 
be executed in the strictest construction which their party put 
upon it, by establishing an entire uniformity of church-govern- 
ment. A Scots army of more than twenty thousand men had 
entered England in the commencement of the year; and one of 
the Scottish divines sent up on the occasion very frankly acknow- 
ledges: ‘‘ We purpose not to meddle in haste with a point of so 
high consequence, till it please God to advance our army, which 
we expect will much assist our arguments.” 

‘ The presbyterianism of all these parties was rigid. They 
held the necessity of a prone congregational, provincial, and 
synodical, and asserted this system in all its parts to be of divine 
institution. They were filled with ideas of the beauty of religious 
uniformity. Truth was one; and God could only be suitably 
worshipped in truth. Latitudinarianism of principle was inti- 
‘mately connected with impurity of conduct. Christians were 
edified by a consent in one universally admitted creed ; but were 
perniciously acted upon and distracted by a variety of discordant 
beliefs. It was easy to discountenance and prevent the growth of 
error, if the undertaking were entered upon in time. An impreg- 
nable barrier should be opposed ; and then the nascent and imper- 
fect inclination to wander would be checked in the a 
What on the other hand could be more audacious towards God, 
and offensive to all good men, than the co-existence of a variety of 
sects? There was nothing so extravagant and monstrous in opl- 
nion, that had not at some time been adopted by one sect or 
another, till our common Christianity was rendered a scorn and 
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contempt in the eyes of its adversaries. The mind of man was 
prone to absurdity, and sought out many inventions ; and, if not 
affectionately admonished, and wholesomely restrained, would run 
wild in inconceivable follies. Popery itself, in the eyes of a Pres- 
byterian of this period, was less to be deplored, than a labyrinth 
of sects and schisms, in which reason was deserted, piety trodden 
under foot, and every kind of scandal obtruded on the observation 
of the holy and pure of heart. | 

‘ Such were the ideas of the Presbyterians. But a variety of . 

circumstances were unfavourable to the establishment of their 
project. England never abounded more in men of bold and inde- 
pendent thought than at this period; and, what was worse for the 
projectors in question, a great portion of these men were serious 
and conscientious, full of piety towards God, impressed with a 
deep sense of duty, and a strong conviction of what belonged to 
them as reasonable beings, each man accountable for his own 
actions. Scotland was at this time comparatively a nation of 
children ; England of full-grown men, each individual in the most 
honourable sense a priest and a prophet for himself. The parlia- 
mentary armies in particular were full of such men. They had 
originally embarked in the cause of liberty in opposition to the 
usurpations of the king and the hierarchy. Could such men sub- 
mit to the issue that they were to be priest-ridden by a set of 
church-governors, different indeed in habit, but acting on prin- 
ciples considerably similar to those against which they had first 
risen? Could they be contented to be told, You must think as 
the established national church thinks ; you must pray and worship 
God as the national synod and parliament shall appoint ? Or, if in 
your hearts you think otherwise, you must in outward form demean 
yourselves, as if the creed of each was formed to one imperious 
and prescribed pattern ? 
. © No; each man was prepared to shed his blood in opposition to 
such tyranny. Had they fought against the king and the priest 
whom their hearts abjured; and was the issue of all to be, that 
they must submit to a legal uniformity? The terrors of fine, im- 
prisonment, and pillory, the threats that, if they worshipped other- 
wise than in the mode prescribed by law, their places of worship 
should be shut up, and they themselves dragged before a magis- 
trate to answer for their conduct as a crime, had originally put 
arms in their hands. They had fought for liberty, and perhaps 
most of all, for the liberty of obeying their own consciences, and 
consulting foremost the judge that every freeman feels as presiding 
in his own bosom. 

‘ The careless and imitative set of men that we call historians, 
have misrepresented all this. They have considered tt as a strugge 
between two sects, the Presbyterians and eT pa and have 
necessarily led their readers to the enquiry which of these two sects 
was the worthiest. It is true that, at the times of which we are 
treating, the parties were called by these two names. But this was 

urely accidental. The Presbyterians, indeed, were one: but the 
‘dndependents, considered as : political party, were many, — 
4 only 
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only in their love of intellectual liberty, and their zeal for toler. 
ation. It happened, that there was a certain small. number ‘of 
clergy in the assembly of divines, who pleaded for the independent 
government of particular churches, and that these men were.ex- 
emplary in their lives, and of distinguished ability. But the party 
of the Independents, in this limited sense of the word, was ways 
small. A number of sects, however, and sets of men embracin 
different religious opinions, enlisted themselves in the political 
arty of the Independents. Erastians, Anabaptists, Millenarians, 
Fifth-monarchy men, individuals who even in these times did not 
borrow their creed from the country in which they were born, but 
thought like citizens of the universe, and sects, the very names of 
which have perished, all embarked in the sacred cause against 


Presbyterian usurpation, and a compulsory uniformity of religious 
worship and belief.’ 


The words which we have printed in italics sufficiently 
shew the very complacent opinion which Mr. Godwin enter- 
tains of himself, and the very contemptuous estimate which he 
makes of the ‘ careless and imitative set of men that we call 
historians.’ — This chapter is written with great compression 
and perspicuity: but Mr.Godwin must not imagine that he is 
the first person who has explained the difference between the 
Presbyterians and the Independents: let him consult the fourth 
chapter of the fourth volume of Mrs. Macaulay. What does he 
mean by saying that the names by which these two parties were 
called was purely accidental? The Presbyterians were the 
only known party which, in the commencement of the civil 
war, had opposed the tyranny of the times. From the begin- 
ning, a secret distinction lurked among them, which common 
danger and a consciousness of the weakness that attends the 
infancy of party had for some time suppressed: but, as these 
dissenters increased in numbers, and as the power of the crown 
approached nearer to its dissolution, they no longer sheltered 
themselves under the wings of the Presbyterians: for then, 
avowing different principles and different views, they divided 
into a distinct party, and were styled Independents, — not ac- 
cidentally, as Mr. Godwin supposes, — but from the nature of 
the tenets which they professed, and which rejected all church- 
power as productive of the worst kind of tyranny. They were 
called Independents because they allowed of no ecclesiastical 
subordination ; all their congregations were formed on the 
‘principle of co-ordinacy ; all essential distinction was denied 
Scenes the laity and the clergy; vocation, institution, and 
imposition of hands, were rejected as politic snares; and the 
election of the congregation alone was sufficient to. bestow the 
_sacerdotal: character. .The.Independents were an offset from 
the Presbyterians, and Mr. Godwin truly says that a oe 
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of sects and sets of men inlisted themselves under their politicat 
banners. ‘The doctrine of toleration, adopted by the liberal of 
almost all persuasions, owed its origin to the Independents; 
whose declared averseness to persecution and church-tyranny 
was too opposite to the bigotry and views of the Presby- 
terians, not to produce high contest and animosity. ‘ Do 
unto others as ye would be done unto” is a maxim of Christ, 
but not always of sectarian Christianity. The Independents, 
indeed, were perfectly consistent : but not so the Presbyterians, 
who although they had nobly resisted civil tyranny, and had 
loudly complained of ecclesiastical tyranny when exercised 
against themselves, now exclaimed that toleration was onl 
an indulgence for soul-murder, maintained the eternal obli- 
gation of their covenant to extirpate heresy and schism, and 
menaced all their opponents with the same rigid persecution 
which they had themselves suffered. Such was the horror 
entertained of freedom from ecclesiastical restraint at this 
period, that the reformed churches of France, Swisserland, 
Geneva, &c., gave their judgment against the pretensions of the 
Independents to the full rights of conscience; asserting that it 
was better to suffer episcopacy itself, though the vestments and 
apparel of the great whore, than to bring in such a horrible con- 
fusion as was veiled under the name of Independency. ‘The 
whole Scotch nation, likewise, joined with the English Presly- 
terians; and such is the inconsistency of human nature, 
that, when the Scotch church were themselves struggling 
against the King’s tyranny in endeavoring to force Episcopacy 
on them, they passed an act against the toleration of dissen- 
ters from Presbyterian doctrine and discipline: thus commit- 
ting the same violence on the consciences of their brethren 
which they so justly opposed in the King. Publications, also, 
contrary to the Presbyterian doctrine were burnt by order of 
parliament: but, when the Assembly of Divines had voted 
presbytery to be of divine right the Independents, assisted 
by Selden, Whitelock, and others, had so far prevailed that 
the Parliament refused their assent to the doctrine. 


Mr. Godwin thus briefly draws the characters of Fairfax 
and of Cromwell : ) 





‘ It was undoubtedly a strong measure, that, at the very mo- 
ment that a law was pressing, to exclude all members of either 
house of parliament-from holding offices civil or military, a single 
exception, and that of so conspicuous a nature, should have been 
determined on, as the appointment of Cromwell to be second in com- 
mand under Fairfax. But there are.emergencies of so striking a 
nature, as to supersede all rules, Fairfax was an admirable officer ; 
but it will be decided by all posterity, as it was decided by their gon- 
temporaries, that it was impossible to name a man in the island of 
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so consummate a military genius, so thoroughly qualified to con. 
duct .the war with a victorious event, as Cromwel. He was also, 
whatever some historians have said on the subject, of scarcely less 
weight in the senate than in the field. Cromwel was besides an 
accomplished statesman. There was in this respect a strikin 
contrast between him and Fairfax. Fairfax, richly endowed wi 
those qualities which make a successful commander, was in coun- 
cil as innocent and unsuspecting as a child. He had great cool- 
ness of temper, an eye to take in the whole disposition of a field, 
and to remark all the advantages which its positions afforded, and 
a temper. happily poised between the yielding and severe, so as to 
command the most ready obedience, and to preserve a perfect 
discipline. . Fairfax was formed for the executive branch of the 
art military in the largest sense of that term. But in all that 
related to government and a state, he seemed intuitively to feel 
the desire to be guided. He was not acquainted with the inner- 
most folds of the human character, and was therefore perpetually 
liable to the chance of being led and misled, He was guided by 
Cromwel ; he was guided by his wife; and, if he had fallen into 
hands less qualified for the office, he would have been guided by 
them. But Cromwel saw into the hearts of men. He could . 
adapt himself, in a degree at least exceeding every character of 
modern times, to the persons with whom he had dealings. He was 
most at home, perhaps, with the soldiers of his army: he could 
pray with them; he could jest with them: in every thing by 
which the heart of a man could in a manner be drawn out of his 
bosom to devote itself to the service of another, he was a consum- 
mate master. It was not because he was susceptible only of the 
rugged and the coarse, that he was so eminently a favourite with 
the private soldier. He was the friend of the mercurial and 
light-hearted Henry Marten. He gained for a time the entire 
ascendancy over the gentle, the courteous, the well-bred, and the 
manly Earl of Manchester. He was the sworn brother of Sir 
Henry Vane. He deceived Fairfax ; he deceived Milton.’ 


In the former part of this extract, Mr.G. is adverting to 
the ‘* Self-denying Ordinance ;” which, after many fruitless 
conferences between the two Houses of Parliament, passed on 
the 3d April, 1645. Whitelock says that Cromwell was not 
the single exception to its operation, but that Sir William 
Brereton, Sir Thomas Middleton, and Sir John Rich, being 
members of the House of Commons, were ordered to continue 
in their commands forty days longer, notwithstanding the 
ordinance. The author would have done well if he had con- 
sulted the long and minute account of the occasion and origin 
of this ordinance in Mr. Cromwell’s Life of the Protector. 
Is Mr. G. correct in saying that Cromwell deceived Milton? 
We doubt it, and gave our reasons on a former occasion. (See 
Monthly Review, vol. xcv. p. 4.) 

Mr. Godwin has selected that period of our history at the 
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employment of his pen, to which England owes all her free- 
dom and therefore all her glary. _ It cannot, therefore, be too 
often studied; nor can the, conduct of the leading men on 
both sides be too carefully or too suspiciously judged, in conse- 
quence of the aspersions which each was disposed to throw on 
the other. Cromwell has received the honor that was entirely 
due to the very parliament which he dissolved ;— the ‘honor 
of having carried to its highest eminence among other nations 
the rank, character, and power of England: for he. main- 
tained the reputation of his government by the maritime 
force which the Long Parliament had previously raised’ and 
supported, and by the skill and bravery of the naval com- 
manders whom they had placed over it.— To this period 
of our history we always recur with a justifiable feeling of na- 
tional pride ; a sense, as it were, of elevation and expansion; 
and to this glorious epoch Mr. Godwin’s work may invite re- 
newed attention, We shall be glad, also, if what we have 
said should invite others to the perusal of Mrs. Macaulay’s 
admirable history of it, which is written in the same spirit, 
and with no inferior energy, reflection, or research. 

This first volume closes with an account of the mutinous 


proceedings at Newark among Charles’s officers, after his fatal 
defeat in the battle of Naseby. 





ee 


Art. III. Addallah; an Oriental Poem: in Three Cantos. With 
_ other Pieces. By Horace Gwynne. 8vo. pp.162. 8s. 6d. 
Boards. Richardson. 1824. 


I" is impossible not to feel the force of Mr. Gwynne’s apology 
for enlisting himself among the crowd of competitors for 
poetic fame, viz. the strong unconquerable desire of being 
a poet; and when we recollect what mighty minds have 
been animated into greatness by the same hallowed en- 
thusiasm, we are unwilling by one unkind animadversion to 
damp the generous hopes of this youthful aspirant. We 
cannot, indeed, soothe him in the flattering strain of commend- 
ation with which Statius hailed the early promise of poetic 
fame in Lucan, | 
‘© Puer 6 dicate Musis 
Longevos cito transiture vates,” 


but we can venture to promise him_no ignoble rank in the 
art of which he is enamoured, if, by an assiduous study of 
good models, and the sacrifice of those luxuriances which a 
warm and unrestrained fancy pours forth in the first moments 
of conception, he matures and disciplines the talent of which 
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‘ Abdallah,’ and more particularly the minor poems of his 
volume, afford pleasing auguries. It is this admonition which 
we must be permitted to press on Mr.Gwynne. We must 
not, perhaps, object to the peculiar character of poem of 
which he has made choice ; for, though the poetical romance 
is fundamentally objectionable, it has received in the examples 
of Sir Walter Scott and Lord Byron, and in the general 
admiration of their readers, a sanction which secures it from 
critical -reproof. We are too late, we fear, with our de- 
mutrer; otherwise, we might have been tempted to record 
some of our objections to the form and construction of these 
poetical . narratives, which were scarcely known in the elder 
literature of the country, and are repugnant to all its clas- 
sical and established models: but the naturalization of an 
exotic kind of writing among us does not absolve it from rule 
or restraint. . 

Verbal descriptions, in the hands of all but the most ac- 
complished masters, are apt to lose that distinctness and dis- 
crimination, without which poetry conveys to the mind little 
more than.a mass of strong and brilliant lights. It is in the 
minute shadowing, the individuality imparted to.each object, 
that real genius consists. ‘That quick and intuitive discern- 
ment, indeed, is an attribute of nature, which she has in- 
dulged only to her most favored votaries ;— that power, we 
mean, of detecting characteristic differences where vulgar 
eyes see nothing but uniformity. In this respect, however, 
good taste, by which we would signify a well-disciplined ob- 
servation, will effect much. Itis, in truth, an essential: requisite 
of the art; for, poetry being only the result of those images 
which are already stored up in the memory, and which the 
fancy or the invention of the poet disposes into new com- 
binations, it follows that those combinations will be confused 
and indistinct, if he has not by personal study and attention 
become familiar with the objects which he delineates. ‘* Ut 
pictura poesis.” Mr. Gwynne may be assured that the ideal 
personages of poetry will never be conformable to truth, or 
even to probability, unless the exemplars from which they 
are copied are first examined and studied with the most 
unwearied solicitude; and this he will not accomplish while he 
enslaves himself to a. peculiar sect of poetry, or follows too 
much the manner and peculiarities of any specific poet. In 
this case, his leading - ambition, viz. ‘that of resembling his 
model, will render him indifferent to his own impressions, 
and thus. seduce him away from simplicity:and nature. No 
man can be a poet who does not express his own thoughts in 
his: own ‘language, for language is only embodied thought; 
and: he who borrows the style and phraseology of — 
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ought to borrow, at the same time, his mind and disposition. 
Much of the obscurity with which Mr. Gwynne’s § Abdallah’ 
is chargeable may be traced.to this sorry vice of imitation ; 
and, as it is the destiny of all imitators to catch the faults of 
their prototype in a much greater ratio than his beauties, the 
faults are aggravated, because they are unredeemed by those 
circumstances which inclined us to pardon or Heh 3 them 
in the original; for if a great poet, by the magic of his 
genius, throws splendor over the blemishes and vices of his 
manner, or if, as it often happens, those blemishes and vices 
have an affinity to his excellences, it is obvious that an imi- 
tator can claim no such indulgence. The worst effect, how- 
ever, we repeat, of mimicry in poetic composition, is that 
the writer no longer delineates his own impressions, or the 
images traced by his own study and experience, but, by 
an association which acts irresistibly on his mind, from adopt- 
ing the phrase and style of the poet whom he copies, is in- 
duced to adopt his characters, his situations, his scenery, — 
in one word, every thing which is his. 

Never was this error more strongly illustrated than in the 
present poem of ¢ Abdallah ;’ and if we did not augur much 
good from the writer’s future efforts, or if we had thought 
so meanly of him as to suppose that self-love would avert his 
ear and his understanding from our remonstrance, or had 
ranked him among the tribes of those poetical insects who 
buz in such rapid succession around us, and are proof against 
all rebuke or admonition, we should not have employed half so 
many words on the subject. The other pieces in his volume 
evince a cultivated taste, and a correct ear. We cannot 
conscientiously pay the same compliments to * Abdallah ;’ 
and if our hints respecting the mannerism, obscurity, and 
incorrect versification of this poem require more distinct 
specification, we are ready with our proofs. Abdallah, an 
Arab chief, (the story is taken from the history of the Pro- 
phet,) had been defeated by Mohammed : 


‘ But plunged in racking dreams he moved not, 
As in the giddy whirl of burning thought, 
Each rising scheme did its forerunner blot. 
Projects rose thick, were scanned, and cast aside, 
This through mere changefulness, and that through pride ; 
Till one more wild, more daring than the rest, 
Ate, like a fire, the others from his breast, 
And fixed its influence on a swelling throne, 
That daring deeds had ever called their own. 
‘ There was a tower—he once had served its lord — 
With wealth of Iran, India, Cathay, stored ; 
Obtained — no matter how — Abdallah deemed 
It well and fairly won in fight, nor dreamed 


That 
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That in the; west were those’ who called it vice 
To mount the desart barb ; perhaps the price 

Its riders often pay, might lurk within . 
Their craven thoughts while railing at the sin. 


_ To this, through rough defile and rocky glen, 


Where oft the desert brood dispute with men 
The doubtful empire, where the tiger's growl 

Oft mingles with the fell hyzna’s how], 

When some lone traveller’s corse all mangled lies, 
The reeking, dripping, half-devoured prize, 
Contended for — repaired the gloomy son 

Of brave Al Meleck ; spoke his wish, and won 
The wished-for boon. As pious pilgrim, now 
War’s bloody crest no longer shades his brow ; 


. But still the dagger, thirsting for the stroke 


Death follows quickly, lurked beneath the cloak 


_ That, black and ample, still the emir spoke. 


‘ And now he backward traced his way, and sought 
The scene, to harrow up each desperate thought, 
Where that day fell his youthful friends, and where 
Their bodies now lay blackening in the air, 


~ Exhaling noxious vapours in the blast, 


To guide the vultures to their rich repast, 
Whose heavy flapping wings and ominous cry 
Awoke the desert echoes; swiftly by 


Shot the half-famished ones, who now were come 


To revel on the human banquet; some 

Sated with gore, and reeking from the spoil, 

Were overgorged, unequal to the toil 

Of léngthened flight, they sought some neighbouring steep, 
There undisturbed to woo the power of sleep. 

‘ The sleeping waste in midnight’s mystic garb 
Lay wide outstretched ; he curb’d his fiery barb, 
And bending with a sigh his chastened glance 
To one dark spot, that through the wide expanse 
Was marked too well; the pearly eye of night 
Had wrapped it in her vest of magic light 
That gives the various, many-coloured view 
One soft, enchanting, half-distinguished hue. 
’Twas where the awful sister of the Sun 
Had that day seen her emblem trampled on — 
Had seen the deep, the sanguinary strife 
Maintained to the last ebbing pulse of life 
By many a gallant son of Araby, 

That now lay floating on the endless sea 

Of crystal light, whose waves do break upon 

The emerald base of God’s eternal throne. 

He stood on Arafat’s sky-circled brow, 

Marking its giant shadow shrink below, 
Which seemed, as it retired, to strew the plain 
With war’s brave monuments—the festering slain! 
And fancy, madly wayward in the best, 


Despotic in the fiery Arab’s breast, Informed 
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Informed with life the shade, endowed with power, 
And called the rival of the Moonlight Hour ; 

Who, when the day withdraws its golden light, 
Spreads o’er the couch of starry spangled night 

His tenuous wings, through which the bright-gem’d sky 
Comes in its cold dark splendour on the eye, 

Like a rapt vision of those things that be 

Hid ‘neath the veil of God’s eternity, 

When the deep thoughts are winging fast above 
Sight’s utmost bounds, oy Some those worlds that move 
Like wandering points of light, and picturing there 
The seat of the “ first beautiful, first fair !” 

But when the moon in mystic majesty 

Comes from her cavern in the sprayey sea, 

And spreads o’er silvery wave and tower-crowned height 
Her limpid, far-diverging, stainless light. 

The genius Shadow, shrinking home again, 

Contracts his wings, and in his hoary den 

Powerless reposes, while his rival soars 

In heaven’s midway, embrightening as she pours 
Around her marble smiles.’ 


We have often objected to the separation of the preposition 
from the substantive in the couplet, but the divorce of the 
auxiliary verb from its help-mate, | 


‘ Those things that be 
Hid ‘neath the veil of God’s eternity,’ 


is the most abominable among the affectations of the modern 
school. So again, page 49. lines 19, 20, &c. 

The second canto undergoes a change of metre, and the 
heroic verse is suddenly resumed in the middle of the third. 
Wecannot, after “* The Lady of the Lake” and “ The Lay 
of the last Minstrel,” deny that the eight-syllable verse is 
susceptible of grace and elegance, or that it may not be made 
the medium of the grandest as well as the tenderest emotions: 
but, were we not accustomed to the vagaries of modern poetry, 
we might dispute the right of a poet, in the course of a 
regular composition, to frisk ad libitum into all sorts of metre. 
The extreme facility and easy flow of this versification, also, 
frequently leads to negligence: but Mr. Gwynne’s fancy is 
less impeded in its progress, we think, in this part of the 
composition; and he seems to be much more at his ease than 
in the solemn and sonorous stanza. Asa favourable speci- 
men, we cite the beginning of the second canto: 


‘ Virtue awakes in man’s strange breast 
A rapt, a fiery, dangerous guest — 
Enthusiasm, that oft betrays, 

In thousand wild fantastic ways, ‘i 
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Its bright creatress. In the dream 
Of life how oft its meteor-gleam 
Leads us astray! As when the sun 
Darts down his rays upon the waste, 
The seraub leads the travelleron 
Its dim unreal waves to taste; 
Urged by his burning thirst he flies 
To where, clear niserhling to his eyes, 
The thin delusive vapour wreathes 
. Its mimic waves : — he droops, he breathes, — 
When the false waters all are fled, — 
The burning pest-blast in their stead. 
The prophet led his youthful guest 
To where the humble simple feast 
Was spread ; — earth’s chastest loveliest gifts, 
' ‘The almond, pomegranate, and grape, 
Still wet with dew, — the flower that lifts 
Among the buds its blooming shape, 
Breathed ’mid their leaves its matchless smell ; 
And in the midst ‘a jasper vase, | 
With water from the holy well, 
Well filled the once unhallowed place 
Of Persian wine, that o’er the sense 
_Exerts its fierce omnipotence. 
But near the simple board there stood, 
In pensive dignity and pride, 
Two forms, which, even in that cold mood, 
Would fair have seemed by Helen’s side. 
The elder, with a matron smile, 
In which divine and human love 
Were mingled so, it might beguile 
_ An angel from its seat above, 
Or raise within the youthful breast 
Of innocence, a deadly guest, — 
So blended were its powers, so even 
"Twas balanced between earth and heaven ! — 
Welcomed the youth. ‘Ihe other se°~™ed 
Buried in man: thought, that now 
Left mild and unperturbed her brow, 
Which looked as cold and pure as snow 
Beneath the raven’s wing. There gleamed 
Forth from her dark chaste eye, a fire 
‘That, ’mid the springs of soft desire, 
_- Lit up a pure and holy flame, 
A mingling glow of love and fame.’ 


Among the minor poems, we notice the translation from _ 
Anacreon’s little ode which Mr. Gwynne has fallen into 
the common mistake of intitling “‘ To a Grass-hopper.” We 
extract it, remarking only that Anacreon’s sense would have 
been rendered better if Specs yAuxds xpopytys had been trans- 
lated literally, * sweet prophet of the spring.” al 
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‘ Blest, O Grasshopper! art thou, 
‘Seated on the lofty bough, 
Sipping glittering drops of dew, 
Singing songs for ever new. 
Like a king thou look’st around 
O’er the finely-cultured ground : 
Whate’er the laughing seasons bear 
As they pursue the circling year ; 
The rose, the olive, and the vine — 
All, all thou ever seest is thine. 
The rough rude tiller of the earth 
Joys to hear thy harmless mirth : 
Nay, thy sweet prophetic song 
Foretelling summer-days amon 
The green leaves floating, mortals all 
Cheering, soft, delightful call. 
The very muses, and their king, 
Phoebus, love to hear thee sing — 
Nay, the latter taught, they say, 
Thy merry song to wind away. 
old age on thee, and on thy strain 
Exerts its withering power in vain, 
Thou earth-born master of the lay, 
All unlike a child of clay ! 
Unsuffering, fleshless, free, thy fate 
Is like the Teipy gods’ estate.” 


We trust that our gentle hints will not discourage the 
apparently amiable and ingenuous poet before us. In him, 
we think, study, reflection, and that familiarity with good 
authors which is the surest preservative from the infection 
of bad taste, or the mannerism of a peculiar school, will 
bring into full maturity poetic talents of a superior order, and 
place salutary restraints on an imagination which requires to 
-be rebuked not in its flights but only in its wanderings. 





ArT. IV. Memoirs of the Life and Aon, of Mrs. Frances 
Sheridan, Mother of the late Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan, and 
Author of “ Sidney Biddulph,” “‘ Nourjahad,” and ‘“ The Dis- 
covery.” With Remarks upon a late Life of the Right Hon. R. 
B. Sheridan; also Criticisms and Selections from the Works of 
Mrs. Sheridan; and Biographical Anecdotes of her Family and 
Contemporaries. With a Portrait. By her Grand-daughter, 
Alicia Lefanu. 8vo. 12s. Boards. Whittakers. 1824. 


Or of the early volumes (xxiv. O. S.) in our “long line. of 

labor” recorded the publication of the-** Memoirs of Miss 
Sidney Biddulph,” and some of us can'remember the great po- 
pularity which it acquired, and the great avidity with which it 
' Rey. Juty, 1824. Ss" was 
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* was read: for in the circulating libraries it retained an undis. 


puted supremacy long after its appearance, and even down tg 
a period comparatively recent. It is a novel in the true Gran. 
dison school. ‘The same exactness of detail, the same pains 
to make us thoroughly acquainted with the character and 
situation of the personages with whom we are occupied, and 
occasionally something of that prolixity with which merely 
preparatory scenes are depicted, and which have too often 
the effect of exhausting the reader’s attention before be arrives 
at the momentous passages in which some important passion 
is brought into play, or some measure is adopted which de- 
cides the destiny of the piece, — these characteristics are ina 
great degree common both to the master and his disciple. In 
Sidney Biddulph, as in Clarissa Harlowe, though with less 
copiousness of description, (much of which we can afford to 
spare in Richardson, ) we are let into the domestic privacies of 
the characters, in a manner which inspires a powerful convic- 
tion of their reality : — we form one of the party, and take a 
share in those pleasing though often wearisome chit-chats, 
which, leading to no consequence, and sometimes retarding 
the progress of the story, insensibly impart to us a sincere 
sympathy for all that befalls the individuals to whom we are 
introduced. Yet, in other particularities of the school, Mrs. 
Sheridan manifests little or no resemblance to Richardson. Of 
the stiff and unnatural air of some of his virtuous characters, 
which injured the moral effect of his pieces nearly as much as the 
brilliant and engaging qualities with which he endowed several 
of his most vicious personages, nothing is to be seen in the 
Memoirs of Sidney Biddulph: while in knowlege of the 

human heart and in a powerful pathos, the latter work n 
equals the best production of Richardson. The fable also is 
well managed, and the incidents lead gradually and neces- 
sarily to the catastrophe, which is sufficiently melancholy. 
Dr. Johnson, a warm admirer both of the lady and her book, 
exclaimed, in allusion to the pathetic close of it, “ I know 
not, Madam, that you have a right, upon moral principles, to 
make your readers suffer so much!” Altogether, Sidney 
Biddulph, though not likely to regain her former popularity, 
or to resist the setting in of so many new tides of taste and 
new modes of composition as have prevailed since her days, 
is. justly intitled to a place in our libraries; and her mournful 
tale can never be read without improving the heart that it 
softens. | 
The fair writer of such a novel (to say nothing of her 
‘Nourjahad,” an eastern tale not without merit,) deserved 
pérhaps some biographical notice, and her amiable character 
8 certainly 
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certainly merits eulogium: but the time, we think, is gone 
by, at which such a notice would have been generally inter- 
esting. If she can now excite solicitude about her personal 
history,she must owe it to the circumstances which have re- 
flected back some part of the honors so fully reaped by one 
of the first orators, and unquestionably the first dramatic 
writer, of his age, on the parent who gave him birth. It is 
only as the mother of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, that she is 
now known or recollected; and when the volume, which is 
the subject of our present article, came into our hands, the 
name and the promise emphatically given in the title-page 
awakened some agreeable hopes of new and curious anecdote 
relative to that highly-gifted genius. We were disappointed. 
Miss Lefanu has, indeed, corrected several gross misrepresent- 
ations in the book which Dr. Watkins facetiously styles the Life 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, but little or nothing original has 
been imparted; and we could have wished that, since almost 
the whole was a misrepresentation, she had not-.expended so 
much time and trouble in the useless contradiction of one or 
two calumnies, or the rectification of one or two blunders. 
The work had long been consigned to the fate that awaits the, 
hasty, crude, indigested trash of biographers,.who undertake 
the life of a celebrated man as soon as his breath has left his 
body, from the same mercenary motive with which the trades- 
man undertakes his funeral. As, however,.the little in her 
Memoir that pertains to Mr. Sheridan is its most interesting 
part, — though we are far from being wanting in due respect 
for the more immediate subject of it, — we shall introduce a 
specimen or two of Miss Lefanu’s corrections of Dr. Wat- 
kins; and we think that our readers will not be displeased 
with some pleasing verses on Lady Margaret Fordyce, of 
which we believe only the eight lines beginning with ‘ Mark- 
ed you her eye of sparkling blue,” set to a very charming air 
by Stevenson, have been published. We lament that the 
fair biographer did not insert the whole of that easy and 
polished piece of versifieation. 


‘ It now only.remains,’ says Miss Lefanu, in her last chapter, 
‘to examine some passages relating to the late Right Hon. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan himself: 

‘ The first is a literary mistake. It is observed in the ‘ Me- 
moirs,¥ p. 182, 183. iT to 

‘« When the breathings of affection are expressed in harmo- 
nious numbers, and clothed with the richness of metaphor, they 
are certain of giving pleasure to the female object of adoration. 
Even the extravagance. of hyperbolical adulation, and the absurd- 
ity of allegorical comparison, will, in such cases, be received as 
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pure incense, of which. these lines descriptive of the pe 
charms of Miss Linley afford a striking wr sa : persone 


«¢ Mark’d you her eye,” &c. 


Now it so happens that the lines by R. B. Sheridan, beginning 
‘** Mark’d you her eye,” were written in praise, not of Miss Linley, 
but of Lady Margaret Fordyce, sister of Lady Anne Lindsay, the 
charming author of “ Auld Robin Gray,” and at that time the 
reigning belle of Bath. An anonymous poem, entitled “ The 
Bath Picture,” had appeared, containing a description of the prin- 
cipal beauties then admired at that fashionable watering-place, 
When the bard arrived at the name of Lady Margaret Fordyce 
he could only afford her the following moderate praise : 


‘« Remark too the dimpling sweet smile 
Lady Margaret’s fair countenance wears.” 


Mr. Sheridan, who was often of Lady Margaret’s parties, and felt 
for her the enthusiastic admiration of a young poet, seized the 
pen, and in answer to ‘“ The Bath Picture,” entitled * Clio’s 
Protest, or the Picture Varnished,” after several pretty severe 
strictures on other parts of the poem, thus castigates the anony- 
mous bard for his insensibility, and vindicates the lady’s transcend- 
ant charms: 


‘+ But hark! did not our bard repeat 
The love-born name of Margaret ? 
Attention seizes every ear ; 

We pant for the description here. 

If ever dulness left thy brow, 
Pindar, we say, ‘twill leave thee now. 
But oh! old Dulness’ son anointed, 
His mother never disappointed ; 
For after all we’re left to seek 
A dimple in Fordyce’s cheek. 
And could you really discover, 
In gazing those sweet beauties over, 
No other charm, no winning grace, 
Adorning either mind or face, 
But one poor dimple to express 
The quintessence of loveliness. 
Mark’d you her eye of sparkling blue ? 
Mark’d you her cheek of rosy hue ? 
That eye in liquid circles moving ; 
That cheek abash’d at man’s approving ; 
The one, love’s arrows darting round, 
The other blushing for the wound ; 
Did she not speak, did she not move, 
Now Pallas, now the Queen of Love !” 


‘ The reader of taste will perceive a great beauty in the sud- 
den change of accent in the line beginning, ‘‘ Mark’d you her 


eye,” which actually gives the impression that the poet had — 
into 
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into a new measure, although the poem is throughout in eight-syl- 
lable verse. yee 

‘ The last eight lines were set to music, and became deserved! 
popular. They breathe the very soul and spirit of beauty, and 
flow with a force and fire which ig how successfully Mr. 
Sheridan might have devoted himself to poetry, had not higher 
cares entirely absorbed his attention.’ 


Concerning ‘* The School for Scandal” we have the follow- 
ing anecdote, adduced as an answer to a sneaking insinuation 


of Mr. Sheridan’s biographer. 


‘« There were persons,” says Dr. Watkins, ‘“ who roundly 
asserted that the play was written by a young lady, the daughter of 
a merchant in Thames Street ; that at the beginning of the season, 
when Mr. Sheridan commenced his management, the MS. was put 
into his hands for his judgment ; soon after which the fair writer, 
who was then in a state of decline, went to Bristol Hot-wells, 
where she died. 

‘« Very observable it is, that notwithstanding the general circu- 
lation of a charge, which, if true, must materially injure the moral 
and literary reputation of Sheridan, he never took the pains of 
repelling it, or of establishing his right to the brightest perform- 
ance that bears his name.” — P. 221. He never took the pains of 
repelling a report that his play was written by a young lady! The 
School for Scandal by a young lady, the daughter of a merchant 
in Thames Street ! ! } 

‘ But lest it should be said that exclamation is not argument, 
and that one single fact is worth the most eloquent expressions of 
indignation, I will here briefly give the history of “ The School 
for Scandal,” upon the undoubted authority of the author’s only 
surviving sister; and thus oppose to the groundless calumny that 
clear refutation which Mr. Sastdon through his life disdained to 

ive. 
’ Early introduced into the world, and placed in difficult and 
critical situations, Mr. R. B. Sheridan often saw his own name the 
sport of calumny, which, although it sometimes excited a smile, 
yet often gave rise to more painful feelings. At Bath, then famous 
for the manufacture and circulation of ungrounded stories, his 
duels and other romantic adventures were magnified and misre- 
presented in a thousand different ways. When he was recovering 
of his wounds, it was one of his amusements to read the daily 
accounts of himself in the papers, and say, ‘“‘ Let me see what 
they report of me to-day ; I wish to know whether I am dead or 
alive,” &c. (The ridiculous and acest reports then afloat 
certainly gave rise to the highly humorous duel-scenes in “ The 
Rivals,” and “* The School for Scandal.”) Other falsehoods sunk 
deeper into his heart; and having a mind turned to reflection, 
although his spirits were often led away by gaiety, the young poet 
conceived the noble plan of attacking the “ hydra, scandal, in his 
den,” and exposing, in a spirited picture, the wide extended a 
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chief that may ensue from the encouragement of a censorious 
spirit. 

‘ His sister, who was with him when these ideas were first work- 
ing in his mind, had the opportunity of watching his thoughts as 
they arose, while yet they were 


‘<> Like diamonds in their infant dew.” ’ 


Mr. Sheridan’s first wife, it is well known, was Miss Linley, 
one of the daughters of the celebrated composer of that 
name; and on this subject Miss Lefanu thus corrects another 
mistake of the biographer : 


‘ The extraordinary story of Miss Maria Linley’s (sister to 
Mrs. Sheridan) “ expiring at the harpsichord” is not correct.* She 
died of a fever, and was attended by Dr. Harrington, a gentleman 
no less celebrated for his medical skill than for his musical abilities. 
A little time previous to her death, when confined to her bed, she 
raised. herself up, and with unexpected and momentary animation 
sung a part of the anthem, “ I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
The female attendant, who related the scene to Mrs. H. Lefanu 
(the mother of the writer), described it as the most affecting she 
had ever witnessed.. The pathetic, and almost super-human sweet- 
ness of the notes breathed by the young and lovely creature, who 
was just departing from them, and the awful hope inculcated in 
the words of the air she had chosen, contributed to give an ap- 
pearance of inspiration to this last effort of a voice that had de- 
lighted every ear. Dr. Harrington was greatly overcome by the 
scene, and could only exclaim, ‘ She is an angel!” as he left the 
room. Exhausted by the effort, she sunk into the arms of her 
attendant, and shortly afterwards breathed her last.’ 


Miss Lefanu’s contradiction of a most barefaced misrepre- 
sentation of Mrs. Sheridan’s last moments, in which the con- 
duct and character of her husband are assailed by implication, 
does great credit to her. The anecdote related by Dr. Wat- 
kins is calculated to wound the feelings of a very respectable 
family, and to convey an erroneous notion of the heart and 
the affections of a man, who, however he might be wanting in 
prudence and circumspection, was in this respect above re- 
proach. 


‘« One morning,” (says Dr. Watkins,) “ when Mrs. Sheridan 
was about to take an airing on the neighbouring downs, she found 
that the carriage and horses had just been taken in execution by 
an unfeeling creditor. It may naturally be supposed that a shock 
so sudden and rude would operate with deadly effect upon a frame 
already enfeebled beyond the power of recovery, and hanging as 
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* « She expired,” says Dr. Watkins, “ at Bath on the 5th Sep- 
tember, 1784, while singing Handel’s exquisite anthem, * F know 
that my Redeenier liveth.’ ” 
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it were by an imperceptible thread over the margin of the grave. 
The stroke, indeed, acted with similar violence to the wintry blast 
upon a tender plant ; for the sufferer, bending before it, burst into 
tears, and retired into her chamber, out of which she never came 
again till the lifeless form was ediveyed to the silent mansion, 
‘where the wicked cease from troubling, and where the weary are 
at rest. ”’ (Memoirs of the Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan.) 

‘ It isnot clear who is meant by the concluding quotation in the 
text, but the biographer may rest assured, that, through whatever 
channel he obtained the anecdote of the carriage being stopped, 
it is quite an invention. Had such a circumstance taken place, 
Mrs. Sheridan was surrounded by tender and watchful friends, 
who never would have exposed her to the chance of such a shock. 
The fact was, she was with great difficulty conveyed to Bristol, 
and never regained strength to bear the motion of a carriage. She 
ventured a few times to the Wells in a sedan-chair, her husband 
walking beside her. Indeed, the affection and solicitude he 
shewed during the whole time of her illness was such as could 
not be surpassed. 

‘ A lady of the highest respectability, whose friendship for 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan and his wife was of twenty years’ 
standing, and who was with Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan at the time of 
her decease, thus wrote to Mrs. H. Lefanu, who was in Ireland, 
and most anxious to know every particular respecting a friend so 
dear. 

€ 6  seosseese Lhe truth is, our poor friend is in a most precarious 
state of health, and quite given over by the faculty. Her physi- 
cian here, who is esteemed very skilful in consumptive cases, 
assured me from the first it was a lost case; but as your brother 
seemed unwilling to know the truth, he was not so explicit to him, 
and only represented her as being in a very critical situation. Poor 
man! he cannot bear to think her in danger himself, or that an 
one else should, though he is as attentive and watchful as if he 
expected every moment to be her last. It is impossible for any 
man to behave with greater tenderness, or to feel more on such an 
occasion than he does.”’ | 

‘ If these expressions do not contradict the charge of thought- 
less unkindness on Mr. Sheridan’s part, which must be inferred 
from the anecdote in the text, I know of none sufficiently strong 
to answer that purpose. The description of Mrs. Sheridan’s death- 
bed scene is still more striking. 

‘<* Our dear departed friend kept her bed only two days, and 
seemed to suffer less during that interval than for some time 
before. She was perfectly in her senses to the last moment, and 
talked with the greatest composure of her approaching. dissolution, 
asstring us all that she had the most perfect confidence in the 
mercies of an All-powerful and merciful Being, from whom alone 
she could have derived the inward comfort and support she felt at 
that awful moment. She said she had no fear of death, and that 
all her concern arose from the thoughts of leaving so many dear 
and tender ties, and of what they would suffer for. her loss! — 
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Her own family were at Bath, and had spent one day with. her 
when she was tolerably well. Your, poor brother now thought it 
proper to send for them, and to flatter them no longer. They im- 
mediately came : it was the morning before she died. They were 
introduced one at a time, at her, bed-side, and were prepared as 
much as possible for this sad scene. All our feelings were awak- 
ened for her poor father ; the interview between him and the dear 
angel was affecting and heartbreaking to the greatest degree ima- 
ginable. I was afraid she would have sunk under the cruel agita- 
tion: she said it was indeed too much for her. 

‘ « She gave some kind injunctions to each of them, and said 
every thing she could to comfort them under this severe trial. 
They then parted, in the hope of seeing her again in the evening ; 
but they never saw her more! Mr. Sheridan and I sat up all that 
night with her. Indeed, he had done so for several before, and 
never left her for one moment that could be avoided. About four 
o'clock in the morning we perceived an alarming change, and sent 
for her physician, She said to him, ‘If you ean relieve me, do it 
quickly ; if not, do not let me struggle, but give me some lauda- 
num, His answer was, ‘ Then I will give some laudanum.’ She 
desired to see. Tom * and Betty Tickell + before she took it, of 
whom she took a mast affecting leave. Your brother behaved 
most wonderfully, though his heart was breaking, and at times his 
feelings were so violent, that I feared he would have been quite 
ungovernable at the last : yet he summoned up resolution to kneel 
by her bed-side,. until he felt the last struggle of expiring excel- 
lence, and then gently withdrew,’ 


We have no doubt that many of the anecdotes respecting 
Mr. Sheridan, to which malice and folly have alike concurred 
in giving currency, rest on the same suspicious testimony : 
for those who engage in the petty warfare which has ever sub- 
sisted, and will ever subsist, between mediocrity and greatness, 
are glad to avail themselves of the imagined superiority which 
ease and affluence seem to give them over the talent that awes 
and overtops them, in order to pull it down to their own level. 
With such men, in whose ethical system to want money is to 
want virtue, these wretched stories, which only calumny could 
invent and only credulity believe, have found no unwilling 
credit, and have been pushed into circulation with their usual 
distortions and exaggerations. Of some of them, a detailed 
refutation would be in our power; and, in extending our 





‘ * Her son, the late Thomas Sheridan.’ 

‘ + Miss Elizabeth Tickell, daughter of Richard Tickell, Esq. 
and Mrs. Sheridan’s beloved sister, Mary Tickell. After Mrs. 
Tickell’s death, Mrs. Sheridan had, with her husband’s approba- 
tion, taken entire charge of her niece, whom she adopted, and 
who, after the death of that affectionate relation, was placed by 
Mr. Sheridan at Miss Lee's seminary, in Bath.’ 
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scepticism to the rest of the cruel stories which were fastened 
on Mr. Sheridan’s living reputation, and have since cast their 
deadly blight on his memory, we should be justified by our 
conviction that the union of genius and virtue is more frequent 
than a few unfortunate instances of their divorce might in- 
duce a gloomy mind to apprehend. 
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Art. V. The Odes of Anacreon of Teos, translated by William 
Richardson, Esq. With Notes. 12mo. pp. 183. Boards. 
Whittakers. 1824. 

W HY is it that every versifier tries his hand on Anacreon ? 

Can it be imagined by any person of liberal education 
that the beauties of the Greek bard, his simple and negligent 
graces, the purity of thought which may be recognized even 
in his pleasures, and the innocence that appears even in his 

licentiousness, are within the reach of all who can pen a 

stanza? On the contrary, we have scarcely an antient whose 

characteristics are less susceptible of transfusion into a foreign 


language. ‘Tender, concise, unaffected, and gentle, — these © 


peculiar qualities, which distinguish him from every. other 
worshipper of the lyre, manifest a strange and unexpected 
coyness when a translator woos them in his own tongue. If 
Anacreon be paraphrased, he is Anacreon no longer: ‘yet 
without paraphrase it is not possible to translate him. This 
might perhaps be a tempting opportunity to pass a few stric- 
tures on former translations: but it would be an invidious 
task, and we decline it. We shall only observe that by far 
the most popular translation, that of Mr. Moore, is a monu- 
ment rather of the polished wit and sprightly talent of the 
English poet, than of the inimitable and unimitated felicities 
of the old Grecian. Mr. Moore’s verses are too highly 
wrought; to use a phrase of Petronius, they are too much 
‘© sesamo et papavere sparsa,” — too redolent of oriental per- 
fumes, —to remind us of that peculiar sweetness which smells 
of nothing, —that ‘* dene olet, quia nil olet,” which is the 
perfection of terrestrial fragrance. 

If any poet was qualified to translate or rather to imitate 
Anacreon, it was Cowley. The air of stiffness and constraint, 
which to a certain degree was perceivable in all his writings, 
vanished when he was employed on the themes congenial to his 
taste; such as Claudian’s Old Man of Verona, or Martial’s 
‘hendecasyllables beginning ‘* Vitam que faciant beatiorem,” 
and his ** Vis fert liber.’ Mr. Bland, in his Greek Antho- 
logy, justly places Cowley at the head of all the translators of 
Anacreon: yet his verses are rather spirited imitations than 
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verbal translations; and it was for this peculiar excellence 


that he was justly commended by Denham in the beautiful 
lines on his death : : 


‘ To him no author was unknown, 
Yet what he wrote was all his own. 
+ * Sa . Sa 
He did not steal but emulate, 
And when like them he would appear, 
Their garb but not their clothes did wear.” 


We know scarcely any thing of Anacreon’s personal his- 
tory; and the little that we do know is not much increased 
by the biographical notice of Mr. Richardson. The story 
of his having been choked by a grape-stone might as well 
have been omitted: for no doubt some wag or commentator 
inflicted on him this allegorical death, and the joke imme- 
diately became part of his history. Yet whoever Anacreon 
was, or rather whoever was the author of the little pieces of 
poesy which have borne his name, internal evidence suff- 
ciently indicates that they were composed in a state of litera- 
ture much earlier than the epigrams which constitute what is 
called the Anthology, and which have been preserved in the 
repositories of Brunck and Jacobs; for there is abundant reason 
to infer that the greater part of these were written just before the 
dark ages, though it is remarkable that they betray none of 
the forced conceits or the effeminate and languid softness of 
a corrupt period, but are on the contrary distinguishable for 
strength, conciseness, and purity of language. It may be as 
well to observe that, with regard to the faithful rendering 
of Anacreon’s odes, in which much of his grace and elegance 
is preserved, we have scarcely any translation that exceeds 
that of Henry Stephens, his first editor. | 

Perhaps, however, we have kept Mr. Richardson too long 
waiting in our anti-chamber : it is at least time to admit him; 
and we are sorry that we cannot acquiesce in his own estimate 
of his own translation, that ‘ where he may be thought para- 
phrastic he has not deteriorated ;? or grant that he has emi- 
nently succeeded in the object which he proposed to himself, 
‘ to give to the poetry as much as he could of the happy 
hilarity, the delicate wit, and the fine flow of the original.’ 
‘Let us begin with the second ode, eis Tuvaixas. 


‘ Nature to bulls hath given horns ; 
The horse the circling hoof adorns ; 
Fleetness of foot she gave the hare; 
To lions, teeth, and eyes that glare; 
To fish ordain’d the liquid seas ; 

Birds wing the firmament at case. 


Courage 
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Courage she gave t’ imperial man ; — 

What then, throughout her mighty plan, 

For Women had she left to give ? 

Why, Beauty ! —it will more achieve 

Than shields, than spears, or swords, or fires, 
Or all the arms which man requires : 

At Beauty’s shrine resistance flies ; 

She all subdues beneath the skies.’ 


Is it fastidious cavilling to say that, in this specimen, the 
hilarity, the delicacy, and above all the happy flow of the 
original, are wanting? It is observable that, with the hap- 
piest simplicity, (a#¢eAeiz,) Anacreon makes nature’ the distri- 
butor of her various gifts to the different species which he 
enumerates; and therefore a translator, who was solicitous to 
adhere religiously to the spirit and taste of his author, would 
have taken the greatest pains to preserve the several dative 
and accusative cases following the verb e%wxev, through the 
whole series of gifts: but Mr. Richardson violates the exqui- 
site simplicity of Anacreon in the second verse: 


‘ The horse the circling hoof adorns.’ 
Again, why does Mr. Richardson render Aéeos yacp’ sévrwv 
thus? . 

‘ To lions, teeth, and eyes that glare.’ 


Anacreon does not say one word of eyes that glare; and as 
for teeth, that would scarcely have been a very appropriate 
gift, since nature has provided so many animals with them: 
but the peculiar gift to the lion is that which distinguishes 
him from other animals, and renders him characteristically 
tenacious of his prey, viz. the wide intervals in the jagged rows 
of his teeth, specifically implied in the vacua dd0vrav. The 
translator also interpolates the simple diction of Anacreon by 
‘ imperial man,’ as well as ‘ mighty plan ;’ a piece of declama- 
tion worthy of Ovid. We say nothing of the rhymes ‘ give’ 
and ‘achieve.’ WPpovyua is not rightly translated courage. 
Such a quality would not have been a peculiar gift: but that 
which eminently distinguishes man from inferior animals is 
foresight, or wisdom, contradistinguished from a blind_ in- 
stinct. 

Mr. Richardson’s translation of the next ode, to Cupid, 
which begins Megovuxtioss mo’ agate, is pre-eminently the 
worst with which we are acquainted: — but in the exquisite 
ode, also on Love, ’YaxsvOivyn we £460w, he is periphrastic with 
a vengeance. Who, in rendering ‘O ?”"Egws perma cetww, 
which is nothing more than Cupid “ waving his soft wings 
over my face,” would have thought of borrowing two rhymes 
from Pope’s “ Verses by a Person of Quality ?” 

* When 
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¢ When Cupid turned, and with his pinions 
Most softly beat the air’s dominions.’ 


The author appears to be much enamoured of those verses, 
for he introduces them also in the ode on a Dove: 


‘ Oh charming dove! whence, whence do you 
So swiftly fly through th’ ether blue ? 
Sublimely, whence, on silver pinions 
Speed you through nature's sweet dominions ? 


and all this phraseology is employed to denote her motion 
through the air, in’ 4ég05 bevoa : — but, reverting to the former 
ode, why is 

"Yaxivilvy we pabdo 

Xaremis Eows Badigey 
translated, 


‘ The little subtle god one day 
Walked limpingly the verdant way :’ 


for who does not recognize, in the yaAemas Badigwy, the un- 
confirmed pace of an infant, not the hobbling of an old man 
afflicted with the gout ? 

Such is Mr. Richardson’s deficiency in poetic language, 
that he is compelled by the necessity of finding a rhyme to 
take the most unconscionable liberties with his poet. Thus, 
in the verses addressed to one of those waxen images of 
Cupid, which, so far from being rare, were to be found in 


every house and exposed for sale at the corner of every street, 
he translates, (ode x.) 


¥ , / 
Eogwra xypivoy tis 
- Nenving érwacs. 
‘ A waxen Cupid, beauteous, rare, 


A certain youth with rustic air 
Expos’d for sale.’ ) 


The context shews that images of this kind could not 
have been rare; since the youth says to Anacreon, Give me 
your own price for it, for, to tell you the truth, I am not 
xnootexync, 2.€. a maker of these images: which shews that 
they were household emblems, manufactured for sale by artists 
who devoted themselves to that employment. Nothing can 
be more tame, or more destitute of fire, than Mr. Richard- 
son’s conclusion, in spite of the recurrence of fire, flame, 


glowing soul, &c. A solecism may be detected, and a piece 
of dubious grammar, in the two following lines: 


‘ But, god of Love! do thou me fire, — 
Me instantly with soft desire.’ 


Surely the verb § fire’ is too intense for ¢ soft desire.’ 


The 
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The next ode is that which has been so exquisitely rendered 
by Cowley: 


“¢ Oft I’m by the women told, 
Poor Anacreon, thou grow’st old :” 


but, in the hands of Mr. Richardson, this simple beginning 
is spun out into four verses, while the original contains only 
six words, one of which is the prepositive article. 


Aéysow ai yuvaixes, 
"Avaxoiwy, yéquy &. 


Mr. R. talks of ‘ arch-eyed fair ones, breathing of sweets 
and youth’s perfume,’ of which Anacreon says not a syllable: 


‘ The arch-eyed fair ones in their bloom, 
Breathing of sweets, and youth’s perfume 
Exclaim, why now, Anacreon, 

Lo, thou art bald, thy locks are gone ;’ 


which last is rather a natural consequence of being bald. 

The translations of the xvth ode, beginning Ov pos pércs 
Téyao, and of the xxvith, beginning Otay 6 Baxyos cicéaSy, 
appear to us to be the best in Mr. Richardson’s volume, and 
we therefore extract them; remarking that the last two lines 
of the former ode ought to be read thus, with Barnes, 


My vecos, xv Tig 2Aby, 
Aéyn, ce py Set mivesy. 


‘ On Himself. 


‘ The wealth of Gyges, Sardis’ king, 
I heedless view ; its lures ne’er bring 
To me delight, — nor captivate : 

The charms of wealth let princes state. 
I view not gold with jealous eye, 
Nor envy kings their shining joy. 

‘ *Tis my concern, with odours rare, 
With rich perfumes, t’ anoint my hair, 
And touch my beard with moisture sweet, 
And wreathe a flow’ry garland neat, 
To crown my head ;—there roses shine, — 
Emit their fragrance half divine. 

‘ Let me to-day in pleasure spend, 
For who can count to-morrow’s end ? 

‘ Serenely calm, then, let me drink; 
The bowl still makes me promptly think, 
And throw the dice with careless ease, — 
And pour libations, — ruby seas 
To Bacchus, god of viny bliss, 

(All, all the A oan of wine are his, ) ds 
Lest 
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Lest fell disease display her wing, 

Make mute the lyre’s harmonious string, 
And say, you must not freely live, 

Nor the enchanting cup receive.’ 


Of the other translation, we may say that it is the best of 
the whole, although we are surprized that the change of the 
iambic in the last three lines of the original was not felt by 
the translator. ége joi xdweddov, & wai is a different measure 
from Orayv 6 Baxyos eicéAdy, and ought to have been met with 
a corresponding change in the English. * : 


© On Himself. 

‘ When Bacchus penetrates my soul, 
Cares then sleep, — have no controul : 
Of Croesus’ wealth I seem possess’d ; 
Sweet melody reigns in my breast : 
Harmoniously I wish to sing, 

The wine-god prompts the tuneful string ; — 
While, crown’d with ivy, I recline, 

The universe, in thought, is mine; 

I tread on kingdoms, empires ; all 

Beneath my sov’reign influence fall ! 

‘ Give me, O boy, a cup divine, 

High foaming o’er with rosy wine ; 
Prepare the genial, sparkling stream, — 
Much better ’tis that I should dream 
Suffused in sleep with Bacchus’ charms, 
Than stretehed lie in:Death’s cold arms.’ 


Both Cowley and Moore have preserved the spirit of 
Anacreon’s beautiful apology for drinking; and Shakspeare 
long before had given it a grand paraphrase, in Timon of 
Athens: 

*¢ Tl example you with thievery. 
The sun’s a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vast sea; the moon’s an arrant thief, 
And her pale fire she snatches from the sun.” 


' We will first cite the original, and then Mr. Richardson’s 
translation ; and having, in justice to the vituperative tenor 
of our remarks, made the extract, we will leave it to our 
readers, — in short, to every scholar or man of letters, — to 
determine whether they have .been tinctured with undue se- 
verity. 

"H yi peAaive. wives, 
[lives 82 8évdge" avryy 





* These lines are probably the fragment of another poem, as 
Herman has suggested. 
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Tlives baracoan 8 avoas, 
"OB HAsos GarAacoray, 
Tov & Hosov ceAnyn 

Ti pos payerd’, eraigos, 
K’ adr Oédovrs wivesy : 


which is thus done into English by Mr. Richardson : 


© That we ought to drink. 

¢ The black earth drinks, —the trees drink it ;—~ 
Absorption seems to all things fit : 
The sea imbibes the viewless breeze, 
The sun inhales the liquid seas; — 
When Sol’s diurnal course is done, _ 
The moon absorb’s the golden sun. 

‘ O why, companions! why do you 
Contend with me, when I pursue 
My bent of mind, and freely swill ? 
I only Nature’s laws fulfil.’ 


We could wish that some person of taste and judgment 
would undertake a collection of the best translations from Ana- 
creon, that are to be found in Ben Jonson, Cowley, Dr. John- 
son, Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, Girdlestone, and Moore. 





Art. VI. Journal of a Second Voyage for the Discovery of a 
North-West Passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific: pertormed 
in the Years 1821, 1822, and 1823, in his Majesty’s Ships 
Fury and Hecla, under the Orders of Captain William Edward 
Parry, R.N. F.R.S., and Commander of the Expedition. 
Illustrated by numerous Plates. Published by Authority of 


the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 4to. pp. 600. 
4l. 14s. 6d. Boards. Murray. 1824. 


Art. VII. The Private Journal of Captain G. F. Lyon, of his 


Majesty’s Ship Hecla, during the recent Voyage of Discovery 


under Captain Parry. With a Map and Plates. 8vo. pp.480. 
16s. Boards. Murray. 1824. 


\ }HATEVER may be the ultimate result of the recent and 

reiterated attempts to enlarge the boundaries of northern 
discovery, the liberal and humane principles on which’ the 
several expeditions undertaken for that purpose have -been 
planned, and the ability, zeal, and heroism of the individuals 
engaged in conducting them, are intitled to the unmixed ap- 
plause and gratitude of the public. Even should every effort 
to establish the existence of a practicable communication be- 
tween the two oceans eventually fail of success, yet no incon- 
siderable accessions may be made to our store of physical 
information, and the doubtful question may be put. to rest for 


ever. 
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ever. Under these impressions, we open with avidity every 
authentic record of the proceedings of our navigators, who 
devote their time and their services to such arduous and 
hazardous enterprizes ; and we feel solicitous to impart to our 
readers an ample abstract of their transactions. On the pre- 
sent occasion, however, there are reasons which induce us to 
limit our report to a single article; for we cannot overlook 
the unavoidable similarity and monotony which characterize 
the relation of similar occurrences, such as a tardy or critical 
progress through icy seas; nor would we dissemble our in- 
ability to convey to our readers any distinct and connected in- 
dication of such a progress, without adopting into our pages a 
very undue portion of the original narrative. Much of the 
text, also, of both the publications now before us, is devoted to 
accounts of different tribes of Esquimaux; which, though 
somewhat more philosophical and extended than the prior 
statements of Ezede, Crantz, and others, yet do not substan- 
tially differ from them, and will not therefore require extended 
notice. 

The two Journals, having been composed with different 
views, will not materially interfere with each other. That of 
Captain Parry, being the formal and official document, very 
properly includes much professional matter which Captain 
Lyon, whose only aim was to amuse his friends at home, pur- 
posely suppressed. ‘The diary of the latter, therefore, which 
is penned rather in an easy and lively than in a studied and 
correct style, is more accommodated to the taste of the 
general reader, and to the purse of the middle classes of the 
community; while nautical and scientific persons will pre- 
ferably seek to peruse the more bulky volume, with its more 
solemn and measured phraseology. It bears, indeed, every 
internal mark of a faithful and impassioned transcript of all 
the occurrences of the voyage which the author deemed 
-worthy of committing to writing ; and even the semblance of 
phlegm and uniformity, which would repel the devourers of 
our modern novels, may be construed into a pledge of the 
strictness with which he has adhered to the precious maxim 
of representing objects and events precisely as they passed 
before his observation. 

With regard to the leading objects of this second expedi- 
tion, they were, to persevere in the search of a passage 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, to ascertain the northern 
limits of the American continent, to make such astronomical 
and other physical observations as circumstances would allow, 
and ,to bestow every reasonable attention on the productions 
, and inhabitants of the regions which might be visited. ‘The 

’ two 
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two ships, in some respects more completely equipped than 
heretofore for the exigencies of their prolonged and perilous 
wandering, and accompanied by the Nautilus transport, to at- 
tend them to the confines.of ice, took their departure from the 
Little Nore on the 8th of May, 1821. 

The remarkable rocky islets, called the Stack and Skerry, 
were found to be fourteen or fifteen leagues distant from Hoy 
Head, instead of ten, as laid down in most of the charts. 

On the evening of the 20th of June, both vessels made fast 
to an ice-berg, for the purpose of clearing the transport of 
her stores, which service was not completed till the 30th; 
and, on the following day, the Nautilus took leave on her 
return to England. In pursuance of his instructions, Captain 
Parry shaped his course for Hudson’s Straits, the entrance to 
which he reached on the 18th of June: but the ice of these 
latitudes, which is seldom passable before the first week of 
July, considerably impeded his progress; and it was not 
finally cleared without difficulty and hazard. — When off the 
Savage islands, a polar bear was shot, of unusual dimensions, 
and weighing upwards of 1600 pounds. That the flesh of 
this quadruped is poisonous is doubtless a mistake: but its 
liver, we believe, is not eaten with impunity, although no 
satisfactory cause has been assigned for the deleterious quality 
of that viscus. — In the same latitude, our people were first 
visited by groups of Esquimaux, who came off in their 
canoes for the purpose of bartering toys and commodities ; 
and who evinced much selfishness, together with the most 
disgusting coarseness of manners, 


‘ Though there appeared to be several small openings as if 
between islands along this coast, yet we saw none of any magni- 
tude like that marked ‘‘ Jackman’s Sound,” in Mr. Arrowsmith’s 
chart, which we must have plainly noticed had it existed as there 
laid down. The fact is, that the inlet, so called by Sir Martin 
Frobisher in the year 1576, has its only known entrance on the 
south shore of the strait bearing the name of that navigator, its 
communication with Hudson’s Strait being a matter of very doubt- 
ful conjecture. I believe, indeed, we may safely consider the 
land, by whatever name it may be designated, as continuous the 
whole way from the East Bluff, as far westward as North Bay.’ 


The highest of the Savage islands was found to be com- 
posed of gneiss, granite, and mica slate. Among its vege- 
table productions were remarked sorrel, scurvy-grass, poppy, 
saxifrage, &c.; and among its animals, the hare, ptarmigan, 
snipe, and snow-bunting. 3 é : 

After having weighed the conflicting statements of Captain 


Middleton and Mr. Dobbs, Captain Parry determined to 
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steer in quest of the Frozen Strait of the former, through 
which a passage, he apprehended, might possibly be 
effected. In the prosecution of this object, he directed his 
course, though not without diffidence, by Southampton island ; 
which consists of gneiss, and is about 1000 feet above the 
level of the sea. ‘The small coves on the shore are stréwed 
with pieces of lime-stone, which whiten the water. On land- 
ing in one of these recesses, shoals of young coval-fish sur- 
rounded the boat; and belugas, seals, and narwhals, played 
about during the night.— Low-lying calcareous land was 
soon afterward discovered, closing the bay, and intercepting 
all hope of farther progress through this opening. 
| Landing again in latitude 65° 27' 37", and in longitude 
85° 15' 33”, the voyagers found the dip of the magnetic 
needle to be 87° 27' 52", and the variation 47° 34’ 05”, west- 
erly. Here were procured specimens of Colymbus Arcticus, 
and C. septentrionalis, or Red-throated Diver. A few rein- 
deer were also observed, but too shy to come within gun-shot; 
and whales were sporting near the beach. The channel always 
narrowing and shoaling as the ships proceeded northward, 
and the rapidity of the tide increasing, it was soon Ascer- 
tained that no farther advance could be made in that. direc- 
tion; and it was consequently resolved to try whether, any 
communication existed with the Welcome, to the south of the 
Jow land, by the westward. Again, however, the continuity 
of coast was completely established; and the extensive and 
fine bay which it forms, constituting a very capacious and safe 
harbour, was named after the Duke of York, having been 
first entered on the birth-day of his Royal Highness. 
_ The expedition next, ‘ unconsciously,’ entered Repulse 
Bay, the continuity of the boundaries of which was in like 
manner ascertained ; and thus was a formerly much agitated 
point completely settled. Here Captain Middleton’s observ- 
ations were found to be generally correct; although some of 
his reckonings, owing to the imperfect state of nautical instru- 
ments in his day, and the non-allowance for local attraction 
on the needle, which was not even suspected, are open to 
revision. —- The sluggish traversing of the compasses was 
now very apparent. 
_ It would be tedious, and indeed impossible, for us to accom- 
pany our patient and intrepid navigators through all the inlets 
which they were destined to explore, under the formidable 
disadvantages of struggling with masses of ice, deceitful tides, 
and fickle or stormy weather: but it would be unpardonable 
not even: to. allude to this highly meritorious department of 
their exertions, Yet, so discouraging in the outset was rm 
result 
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result of their laborious and skilful investigations, that, in the 
course of a month, they found themselves near the very spot 
from which they had started; and this, too, during the best 
part of the navigable season. — At length, on the 8th of Oc- 
tober, the closing in of the ice compelled them to pause from 
their active operations, and to lay up their ships in Winter 
island. | 


-'€ In reviewing the events of this our first season of navigation,’ 
says Captain Parry, ‘ and considering what progress we had made 
towards the attainment of our main object, it was impossible, 
however trifling that progress might appear upon the chart, not 
to experience considerable satisfaction. Small as our actual 
advance had been towards Behring’s Strait, the extent of coast 
newly discovered and minutely explored in pursuit of our object, 
in the course of the last eight weeks, amounted to more than 
two hundred leagues, nearly half of which belonged to the con- 
tinent of North America. This service, notwithstanding our 
constant exposure to the risks which intricate, shoal, and unknown 
channels, a sea loaded with ice, and a rapid tide, concurred in 
presenting, had providentially been effected without injury to the 
ships, or suffering to the officers and men; and we had now once 
more met with tolerable security for the ensuing winter, when 
obliged to relinquish further operations for the season. Above 
all, however, I derived the most sincere satisfaction from a con- 
viction of having left no part of the coast from Repulse Ba 

eastward in a state of doubt as to its connection with the conti- 
nent. And as the mainland now in sight from the hills extended 
no farther to the eastward than about a N.N.E. bearing, we ven- 
tured to indulge a sanguine hope of our being very near the north- 
eastern boundary of America, and that the early part of the next 


season would find us employing our best efforts in pushing along 
its northern shores.’ 


_ Precautions were now taken to secure the ships against the 
effects of the winter-tides, or the disruption of the ice; and to 
preserve a comfortable temperature between decks by means of 
heated air, which obviated the accumulation of moisture. A 
systematic arrangement was, at the same time, adopted for the 
economical distribution of provisions and stores; a portable 
observatory was set up on the shore; recourse was, again had 
to theatrical entertainments, musical parties, and other expe- 
dients for promoting the cheerfulness of the officers and men 
during their gloomy and protracted confinement ; and those of 
the crews, who had enjoyed the advantages of education, un- 
dertook the instruction of their ship-mates in reading and 
writing for two hours every evening. On Sunday, Divine 
service was regularly performed on board the Fury, by the 
Reverend Mr. Fisher, the astronomer, the officers and men of 
the Hecla attending on the occasion. Even the severest cold 
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did not repress the exertions of the officers in exhibiting their 
dramatic performances once in a fortnight, their sole object, 
being to amuse the men. Thus, on the 8th of January, their 
‘* green-room,” which was as much warmed as any other part 
of the theatre, indicated a temperature of 16°; and on a table 
which was placed over a stove, and about six inches above it, 
the coffee froze in the cups. ‘ For my sins,’ says Captain 
Lyon, ‘ I was obliged to be dressed in the height of the fashion, 
as Dick Dowlass, in the ** Heir at Law,” and went through 
the last scene of the play with two of my fingers frost-bitten ! 
Let those who have witnessed and admired the performances 
of a Young, answer if he could possibly have stood so cold a 
reception.’ 

_ Before the ships were permanently frozen in, several whales 
came up, to blow in the small pools left open by cutting the 


ice: but the young ice prevented the boats from approaching 
them. 


_ Ihave before mentioned,’ says Capt. Parry, ‘ the myriads of small 
shrimps, (cancer nugax,) which for some weeks past had been ob- 
served near the surface of thesea. These insects were found to be 
still as numerous as ever in any hole we made in the ice; and such 
was the extreme avidity with which they immediately seized upon 
any meat put overboard, to thaw or soak for the sake of freshness, 
that Captain Lyon to-day sent me a goose to look at, belonging 
to the officers of the Hecla, that had been thus deposited within 
their reach only eight-and-forty hours, and from which they had 
eaten every ounce of meat, leaving only a skeleton most delicately 
cleaned. Our men had before remarked that their meat suffered 
unusual loss of substance by soaking, but did not know to what 
cause to attribute the deficiency. We took advantage, however, 
of the hunger of these depredators to procure complete skeletons 
of small animals, for preservation as anatomical specimens, en- 
closing them in a net or bag with holes, to which the shrimps 
could have access, but which prevented the loss of any of the 
limbs, should the cartilage of the joints be eaten. For want of 


this latter precaution, some specimens were at first rendered im- 
perfect.’ 


At midnight, on the 20th of October, the thermometer fell 
to —10°; whereas on the 23d, on the veering of the wind to 


the S. E., it gradually rose to + 23°, —achange which every 
body felt as disagreeable. 


‘ We had often before remarked, that considerable alterations 
in the temperature of the atmosphere are as sensibly felt by the 
human frame, at a very low part of the scale, as in the higher. 
The difference consists’ only in this, that a change from —40’ 
upwards to about zero is usually a very welcome one, while from 
zero to the freezing-point, as in the instance just alluded to, it 


' becomes 
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becomes to persons in our situation rather an inconvenience than 
otherwise. This may be more readily imagined, by considering 
that our clothing, bedding, fires, and other precautions against 
the severity of the climate, having been once adapted toa low 
degree of cold, an increase of temperature renders them oppres- 
sive and inconvenient; while any reduction (of the first two at 
least) is impracticable with safety. To this must be added, that 
at this temperature the snow becomes too soft for convenient 
walking, and the accumulation of ice in the crevices and linings 
of the officers’ cabins is converted into a source of extreme an- 
noyance, which, while it continues solid, is never experienced. 
It is true that these inconveniences occur in a much greater degree 
in the spring; but, being then hailed as the harbingers of the 
return of permanent warmth, it is easy to obviate some and would 
be hard to complain of any of them.’ 


On the 13th of December, the temperature of the atmo-+— 


sphere was so low as —$1; on the 20th of January, it fell 
to —40,. which was the lowest degree observed during this 
winter; and it did not ever rise, in the shade, above the 
freezing point till the 27th of April. 

The Aurora Borealis was frequently perceived, but without 
producing any sensible effect either on the electrometer or the 
magnetic needle ; and Captain Lyon seems to have satisfied him- 
self that the alleged rustling noise accompanying the corusca-~ 
tions is inerely fanciful. In calm weather, the Aurora has a 
tendency to form an arch, which sometimes stretches like a 
rainbow over the sky, while in stormy weather it flies with the 
apidity of lightning. In Winter island, it was most fre- 
quently noticed in the south-eastern quarter of the heavens. 
A singular exhibition of this pheenomenon is thus described : 


‘On the afternoon of the 14th, the Aurora began to shew itself 
as soon as it was dark, consisting principally of rays shooting up 
from the horizon in the E.b. N. towards the zenith, and some- 
times passing through but very little beyond it, towards the oppo- 
site side of the heavens. Just before ten o’clock, however, a 
much finer display of this phenomenon presented itself than we 
had yet seen this season. There still remained a place near the 
horizon at E.b.N., whence a bright light seemed constantly to 
issue, and if any part of the phenomenon could be said to con- 
tinue uniformly the same, it was the leg of a broadish arch in 
that point, which scarcely ever changed its place or the intensity 
of its light. The arch was at times completed, or thrown over 
to the W.S.W., being 15° high in the centre, and generally about 
2° broad, though in this respect it was irregular and somewhat 
variable. The lower part of the arch was always well defined, 
the space under it appearing dark, as if a black cloud had been 
there, which, however, was not the case, as we saw the stars in 
it unobscured except by the = of the Aurora. The upper side 
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of the arch was never well defined; but its light was gradually 
softened off, so as to mingle with the azure of the sky, and often 
sent up coruscations towards the zenith. wen 

‘ Thus far description may give some faint, idea of this brilliant, 
and extraordinary phenomenon, because its figure here main- 
tained some degree of regularity; but during the most splendid 
part of its continuance, it is, I believe, almost impossible to con- 
vey to the minds of others an adequate conception of the truth. 
It is with much deference, therefore, that I offer the following de- 
scription, the only recommendation of which perhaps is, that it — 
was written immediately after witnessing this magnificent display. 

‘ Innumerable streams or bands of white and yellowish light 
appeared to occupy the greater part of the heavens to the south- 
ward of the zenith, being much the brightest in the S.E. and E.S.E., 
from whence it had indeed often the appearance of emanating. 
Some of these streams of light were in right lines like rays, others 
crooked and waving in all sorts of irregular figures, and moving with 


‘inconceivable rapidity in various directions. Among these might 


frequently be observed those shorter collections or bundles of 
rays, which, moving with even greater velocity than the rest, have 
acquired the name of the ‘“‘ Merry Dancers;” which, if I under- 
stand aright the descriptions given of them by others, I do not 
think I ever saw before. In a short time the Aurora extended 
itself over the zenith, about half-way down to the northern hori- 
zon, but no farther, as if there was something in that quarter of 
the heavens which it did not dare to approach. About this time, 
however, some long streamers shot up from the horizon in the 
N.W. which soon disappeared. While the light extended over 
part of the northern heavens, there were a number of rays as- 
suming a circular or radiated form near the zenith, and appearing 
to have a common centre near that point, from which they all 
diverged. The light of which these were composed appeared to 
have inconceivably rapid motion in itself, though the form it 
assumed ‘and the station it occupied in the heavens underwent 
little or no change for perhaps a minute or more. Suppose, for 
instance, a stream of light to have occupied a space between 
any two of the stars, by which its position could be accurately 
noticed, the light appeared to pass constantly and instantaneously 
from one to the other, as if, when a portion of the subtle fluid 
of which it is composed had made its escape and vanished at the 
end next one of the stars, a fresh supply was uninterruptedly 
furnished at the other. This effect is a common one with the 
Aurora, and puts one in mind, as far as its motion alone is con- 
cerned, of a person holding along ribbon by one end, and giving 
it an undulatory motion through its whole Jength, though its: 
general position remains the same. One of the most. striking of 
the various locomotive properties of the Aurora is that which it 
often has laterally, by which I mean in the direction perpendicular 
to its length. This motion, compared with the other, is usually 
slow, though still very rapid in the “ merry dancers,” which seem 
to observe no law with regard to the rest of the phenomenon. 
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When the streams or bands were crooked, the’ convolutions took’ 
place indifferently in all directions. The Aurora did not continue 
long to the north of the zenith, but remained as high as that 
point for more than an hour; after which; on the moon rising, 
it became more and more faint, and at half past eleven was no. 
longer visible. : 

‘ The colour of the light was most frequently yellowish-white, 
sometimes greenish, and once or twice a lilac tinge was remarked, 
when several strata, as it were, appeared to overlay each other, 
by very rapidly meeting, in which case the light was always in- 
creased in intensity. The electrometer was tried several times, 
and two of Kater’s compasses exposed upon the ice, during the 
continuance of this Aurora, but neither was perceptibly affected 
by it. We listened attentively for any noise which might accom: 
pany it, but could hear none, but it was too cold to keep the ears 
uncovered very long at one time. The intensity of the light was 
something greater than that of the moon in her quarters. Of its 
dimming the stars there cannot, I think, be a doubt. We re- 
marked it to be, in this respect, like drawing a gauze-veil over 
the heavens in that part, the veil being most thick when two of 
the luminous sheets met and overlapped. ‘The phenomenon had all 
the appearance of being full as near as many of the clouds com- 
monly seen, but there were none of the latter to compare them 
with at the time. I may in conclusion remark that, notwithstand< 
ing the variety and changeableness displayed by this Aurora; 
there was throughout a perceptible inclination in the various parts 
of it to form an irregular arch from E. b. N. over to S.W. b. W.’ 


Mock suns and moons, and various instances of optical 
illusion arising from unequal refractions, were also observed : 
but with such appearances our northern voyagers have now 
rendered us so familiar, that we may dispense with particular- 
izing them. | 

Of the Arctic foxes caught alive in traps, several evinced 
so little of the proverbial family-cunning as, on effecting 
their escape, to rush into the very trap that had ensnared 
them. Captain Lyon, however, mentions a remarkable in- 
stance of sagacity in one of them which had become tame and 
playful; ‘ for, during the first day, finding himself much tor- 
mented by being drawn out repeatedly by his chain, he at 
length, whenever he retreated to his hut, took this carefull 
up in his mouth, and drew it so completely after him, that no 
one who valued his fingers would endeavour to take hold of 
the end attached to the staple.’ Their bark is so modulated 
as to induce the idea that the animal is at a distance, although 
he is really near at hand; a species of ventriloquism with 
which these quadrupeds are supposed to be gifted with a view 
to decoy their prey. ‘They seem to survive the rigors of 
their native climate only by burrowing in the snow ; for, when 
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deprived of this resource, though well fed and housed, they ° 
uniformly pined and died. Among such of them as were 
captured, a great diversity of disposition was remarked ; some 
being gentle and quiet from the first moment of their comir 
on board; and others, in spite of the kindest treatment, 
remaining wild and untractable. Most of those which were 
shot or caught were males, in plump condition; and their 
flesh was compared to that of kid. | 

At this station, a guiet and comparatively honesé tribe of Es- 
quimaux resided in their temporary snow-huts, for the sake of 
seal-hunting. The accounts of their repeated interviews with 
our people, and of their domestic manners, &c., form some of 
the most interesting passages in the narrative: but, for the 
reasons already assigned, we refrain from stating particulars, 
only culling from Captain Lyon’s Journal a single sample of 
the sublime in dirt and nastiness. 


« On entering the huts, we every where saw abundant proofs of 
the recent capture of seals ; blubber, flesh, blood, bones, and offal, 
lying in every direction; all the lamps were well supplied with 
fat, and every cooking-pot was in requisition ; stewing extraordi- 
nary mixtures of meat, blood, and uncleaned entrails, under the 
superintendence of the women; two of them, in Kettle’s hut, 
were discussing, with great satisfaction and sociability, a large pot 
of boiled seal’s blood and oil, which they sipped alternately one 
mouthful each until it was finished, with far greater zest than 
European ladies take their tea. The soup being drank, the 
younger damsel licked the blood from her fingers with great 
decency and decorum, after which she scraped whatever had 
dropped on her jacket and boots with a long knife, carefully clean- 
ing it occasionally with that inimitable pocket-handkerchief, the 
tongue. The elder lady, disdaining the frivolity of her compa- 
nion, gloried in the tokens of feasting by which she was covered, 
and scorned to remove the luxurious blushing paste which coated 
her face and hands. Both then treated themselves to rather a 
strange but very plentiful dessert from the heads of two young 
children, which underwent the strictest examination; and such 
luckless interlopers as were discovered soon found a grave in the 
mouths of the relentless huntresses, who cracked them between 
their teeth with the most evident satisfaction. On pointing out 
the woman whom I had seen suckling her son on the first day, she 
repeated this little scene of tenderness immediately ; but not con- 
tent with this exhibition, she squirted her child’s provision over us 
with such spirit, as to drive us out of the hut.’ 


On the 15th of March, 1822, Captain Lyon, Lieut. Palmer, 
and a few men, were despatched with a view to abridge the 
future exploration of the coast, when the ships should be 
released : but they had not proceeded far when a violent snow- 
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driftand intense cold overtook them. -The painful particulars 
are thus stated by Captain Lyon himself: 


‘ Two sledges were to carry twenty days’ provisions, and a skin- 
boat; all of which, with knapsacks and a tent, we purposed to 
drag. Our load was, however, found too heavy for us ; but it was 
determined to make trial of the largest sledge for three days, in 
order to examine the land near the ships; and if the contrivance 
answered, we should still have time sufficient for our long journey. 
The day was remarkably fine, and forgetting that we had ever read 
Esop’s Fables, it was agreed that this “ one swallow” was to be the 
sign of spring. 

‘ On the 15th of March, we proceeded towards the hills to the 
northward of our winter-quarters. A strong wind arose soon after 
our starting, and increased to a heavy gale; the utmost view was 
bounded to twenty yards, and every time of resting to take breath 
we all received severe frost bites. At ten, we arrived at a quantity 
of grounded ice, directed by which, we made our way round the 
head of a bay, and reached the side of a small hill a little after 
eleven. The extreme severity of the weather determined me on 
pitching our tent, and waiting until we could from the rising 
ground command a view of our future route. When the tent had 
been pitched an hour, and our party had put on additional cloth- 
ing, and were all smoking, to promote warmth, the temperature 
at our feet only stood at one degree below zero, and over head, 
amongst the smoke, at seven degrees above: in the outer air it 
was — 5°; which, although of itself sufficiently cold, was rendered 
doubly piercing by the strength of the wind. The longer we sat 
the colder we became, in spite of all our care. A deep hole 
being dug in the snow, I found that it would be possible, by ex- 
tending our excavations, to make a cavern in which we might pass 
the night; for it would have been next to impossible to have con- 
tinued in the tent. Some of the men were therefore immediately 
set to work, and had so good an opportunity of warming them- 
selves, that our only shovel was lent from one to the other as a 
particular favour. By four P.M. our cavern was finished, and of 
sufficient size to contain us all in a sitting posture. Makinga fire, 
we managed by its smoke, which had no vent, to raise the temper- 
ature to + 20°; while outside it had fallen to —25°. We now 
cleaned our clothes as well as possible from the thick coating of 
snow-drift, and soon felt comparatively comfortable, in a tempera- 
ture of + 15°, to which our air in the cave had fallen by eight 
P.M.; when closing the entrance with blocks of snow, we crept 
into our blanket-bags, and huddled close together, to endeavour to 
procure a little sleep. Our small dwelling had a very oppressive 
feel ; and our uneasiness was not a little augmented by the reflec- 
tion, that a spade alone could liberate us again after a night’s drift 
of snow ; our roof being two feet thick, and not of the most 
secure description, had a tolerable chance of breaking down on 
us; in which case, confined as we were on our bags, and lying 
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almost upon each other, we should have had.no power of evér ex. 
tricating ourselves. 

‘ At day-light on the 16th, we found the temperature at + 26° 
until we dug out the entrance, when it fell to + 15°; while out. 
side it was —25°. 

« At 9 A.M. the gale was unabated, the weather and drift con- 
tinuing as severe as ever. The tent was half buried in the snow; 
and I therefore set all hands to work at digging out the sledge; 
but it was so deeply sunk, that we could not reach it, and in the 
attempt our faces and extremities were most painfully frost-bitten. 
With all these difficulties before us, Mr. Palmer ae myself con- 
sulted together as to whether it would be most prudent to endea- 
vour ‘to pass another night in our present precarious situation, or, 
while we were yet able to walk, to make an attempt to reach the 
ships, which we supposed were about six miles from us. We 
could not see a yard of our road, yet to remain appeared worse 
than to go forward; the last plan was therefore decided on. 
Having placed all our luggage in the tent, and erected a small flag 
over it, we set out, carrying a few pounds of bread, a little rum, 
and a spade. The wind now being in our backs, we walked very 
briskly, and having an occasional glimpse of a very faint sun 
through the drift, managed to steer a tolerable course, but evi- 
dently not over the same land as on the preceding day. We 
ascended one gentle acclivity, and afterwards had a long run down 
a slope, at the foot of which we came to grounded ice, and ob- 
served the tracks of Eskimaux men and dogs a little before noon ; 
but these were so confused, that we were at a loss which marks to 
follow. Not knowing where to go, we wandered amongst the 
heavy hummocks of ice, and suffering from cold, fatigue, and 
anxiety, were soon completely bewildered. Several of our party 
now began to exhibit symptoms of that horrid kind of insensibility 
which is the prelude to sleep. They all professed extreme will- 
ingness to do what they were told, in order to keep in exercise, 
but none obeyed ; on the contrary, they reeled about Jike drunken 
men. The faces of several were severely frost-bitten, and some 
had fora considerable time lost sensation in their fingers and toes ; 
yet they made not the slightest exertion to rub the parts affected, 
and even discontinued their general custom of warning each other 
on observing a discoloration of the skin. 

‘ Mr. Palmer employed the people in building a snow-wall, os- 
tensibly as a shelter from the wind, but in fact to give them exer- 
cise, when standing still must have proved fatal to men in our 
circumstances. My attention was exclusively directed to Serjeant 
Speckman, who having been repeatedly warned that his nose was 
frozen, had paid no attention to it, owing to the state of stupefac- 
tion into which he had fallen. - The frost-bite had now extended 
over one side of his face, which was frozen as hard as a mask ; the 
eye-lids were stiff, and one corner of the upper lip so drawn up 
as to expose the teeth and gums. My hands being still warm, I 
had the happiness of restoring the circulation, after which I used 
all my endeavours to keep the poor fellow in motion ; but he com- 
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plained sadly of giddiness and dimness of sight, and was so weak 


as to be unable to walk without assistance. His case was so 


alarming, that I expected every moment he would lie down never 
to rise again. Our prospect now became every moment more 
loomy, and it was but too probable that four of our party would 
e unable to survive another hour. Mr. Palmer, however, endea- 
voured as well as myself to cheer the people up; but it was a 
faint attempt, as we had not a single hope to give them. Every 
piece of ice, or even of small rock, or stone, was now supposed to 
be the ships, and we had great difficulty in preventing the men 
from running to the different objects which attracted them, and 
consequently losing themselves in the drift. In. this state, while 
Mr. Palmer was running round us to warm himself, he suddenly 
pitched on a new beaten track, and as exercise was indispensable, 
we determined on following it wherever it might lead us. 

‘ Having taken the Serjeant under my coat, he recovered a little, 
and we moved onwards, when to our infinite joy we found that the 
path led to the ships, at which we arrived in about ten minutes 
after. I waited immediately on Captain Parry to remove his 
anxiety on our account, and then proceeded to my own ship. 

‘ One man had two of his fingers so badly frost-bitten as to lose 
a good deal of the flesh of the upper ends, and we were for many 
days in fear that he would be obliged to have them amputated. 
Carr, the quarter-master, who had been the most hardy while in 
the air, fainted twice on coming below, and every one had severe 


frost-bites in different parts of the body, which recovered after the 
usual loss of skin in these cases.’ 


This part of the duty was not. resumed till the 8th of May, 
when the weather proved mild, and the party were furnished 
with a tent, provisions for thirty days, &c.; their baggage 
being drawn on light sledges, similar to those used by Captain 
Franklin in his journey to the Polar Sea. They returned on 
the 21st, with a report which confirmed the sanguine expect- 
ations already entertained of soon reaching the north-eastern 
point of the American continent, and of thus realizing the 
desired passage into the Polar Sea, the rude sketches of the 
coast by some of the more intelligent of the Esquimaux hav- 
ing suggested the same inference. Such of the rocks as were 
exposed to the observation of the travellers were of gneiss : 
but detached masses of granite also occurred. The quantity 
of snow, however, which still lay on the ground, nearly pre- 
cluded any examination of the native products of these remote 
and sequestered regions. 

As open sea had been long observed in the offing, it was 
resolved to commence the cutting of channels in the ice for 
the liberation of the ships: a tedious and toilsome operation, 
which occupied the men for. thirteen consecutive days, when 
their labors were repeatedly frustrated. —On the 9th’ of 
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May, a flower of Saxifraga oppositifolia was brought on 
board, as a curiosity: but the progress of vegetation and of 
the melting of the snow was for a long time tardy: towards 
the close of June, however, the alteration was inconceivabhy 
rapid: on the 2d of July, the ships were again set free ; and; 
im the course of a few days, they were once more involved in 
the perplexities and dangers of frozen seas and unknown 
shores. 

The very critical situation of the Hecla, on the 8th, is thus 
described by her commander : 


© The flood-tide coming down loaded with a more tlian ordinar 

quantity ofice, pressed the ship very much at between 6and7 A.M., 
and rendered it necessary to get the stream-cable out, in addition 
to the other hawsers, which were fast to the land-ice. This was 
scarcely accomplished, when a very heavy and extensive floe took 
the ship on her broadside, and being backed by another large body 
of ice, gradually lifted her stern as if by the action of a wedge, 
The weight every moment increasing, obliged us to veer on the. 
hawsers, whose friction was so great as nearly to cut through the 
bitt-heads, and ultimately to set them on fire, so that it became. 
requisite for people to attend with buckets of water. The pres- 
sure was at length too powerful for resistance, and the stream- 
cable, with two six and one five-inch hawsers, all gave way at the 
same moment: three others soon following them. ‘The sea was 
too full of ice to allow the ship to drive, and the only way in which 
she could yield to the enormous weight which oppressed her was 
by leaning over on the land-ice, while her stern at the same time 
was entirely lifted to above the height of five feet out of the water! 
The lower deck-beams now complained very much, and the whole. 
frame of the ship underwent a trial which would have proved fatal 
to any less strengthened vessel. At the same moment the rudder 
was unhung with a sudden jerk, which broke up the rudder-case, 
and struck the driver-boom with great force. We were in this 


state, when at 9 A.M. I made known our distresses to Captain’ 


Parry by telegraph, as I clearly saw that in the event of another 
floe backing the one which lifted us, the ship must inevitably 
turn over, or part in midships. The pressure, however, which 
had been so dangerous to us, now proved our best friend; for the 
floe on which we were borne burst upwards, unable to resist its 
force; the ship righted, and a small slack occurring in the water, 
drove several miles to the southward before she could again be 
secured and get the rudder hung; a circumstance much to be 
regretted at the moment, as our people had been employed with 
little intermission for three days and nights, attending to the safety 
of the ship in this tremendous tide-way.’ 


On the 13th, a numerous party landed on the banks of a 


very romantic river, to which they gave the name of the Bar- 


row, and which forms one of the grandest cascades that the 
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navigators had ever contemplated. — On beating to the north- 
ward, the ships encountered multitudes of walruses, which, 
though not fat at this season, afforded no unpalatable meal, 
notwithstanding the dark colour of the flesh ; while the heart 
and liver were reckoned excellent. Having, on the 16th, 
arrived at the supposed strait for which they had so eagerly 


panted, the voyagers perceived, to their cruel mortification, an 
unbroken surface of ice, extending from one land to the other. 


‘ It is important here to notice that our chief disappointment 
arose, not from the mere presence of ice blocking up the desired 
passage, to which our most anxious hopes had long by antici- 
pation been directed, but from the nature of the ice which con- 
stituted our present impediment. This consisted of a floe so level 
and continuous, that a single glance was sufficient to assure us of 
the disagreeable fact, that it was the ice formed in its present 
situation during the winter, and still firmly attached to the land 
on every side. It was certain, from its continuous appearance 
for some miles that we ran along its edge, that it had suffered 
no disruption this season, which circumstance involved the neces- 
sity of our awaiting that operation which nature seemed scarcel 
yet to have commenced in this neighbourhood, before we could 


hope to sail round the north-eastern point of the American con- 
tinent.’ 


Still, however, combining the information which they 
received from some Esquimaux, dwelling in their summer- 
tents, with that which they derived from their more souther] 
countrymen, the fond presumption arose that the long-sought 
communication could not be at any considerable distance : 
yet, after many painful surveys, no channel could be disco- 
vered. — The Esquimaux of the island of Igloolik, with whom 
our people now communicated, possess winter-habitations 
constructed of more durable materials than snow: the lower 
part being of stones, and the rest formed of the various bones 
of the whale and walrus, which meet at the top ; the crevices 
and outside being covered with turf, &c. | 


‘In every direction around the huts were lying innumerable 
bones of walruses and seals, together with skulls of dogs, bears, 
and foxes, on many of which a part of the putrid flesh still re- 
maining sent forth the most offensive effluvia. We were not a 
little surprised to find also a number of human skulls lying about 
among the -rest, within a few yards of the huts; and were some- 
what inclined to be out of humour on this account with our new 
friends, who not only treated the matter with the utmost indif- 
ference, but on observing that we were inclined to add some of 
them to our collections, went eagerly about to look for them, and 
tumbled perhaps the craniums of some of their own relations 
into our bag without delicacy or remorse. In various other parts 
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of the island we soon after met with similar relics no better dis- 
posed of; but we had yet to learn how little pains these people 
take to place their dead out of the reach of hungry bears or 
anatomical collectors.’ 


Tern island, so called from the bird of that name, to which 
it affords a remarkable breeding station, furnished a great 
quantity of eggs. It is low, very narrow, and not above 
three quarters of a mile in length. Like Igloolik, it consists 
of a schistose lime-stone, and produces various plants; parti- 
cularly cochlearia fenestrata, the leaves of which were not yet 
unfolded on the 27th of July. 

At his own request, Captain Lyon was again despatched on 
an exploring excursion for three or four days: but the un- 
favorable state of the weather prevented him from making the 
requisite observations. In the tents of the natives, he ex- 
perienced the greatest kindness and hospitality ; and he gives 
a lively account of his being drawn in their dog-sledges. As 
his report, however unsatisfactory, tended rather to confirm 
the supposition that the desiderated passage to the westward 
really existed, it was determined to make again for Igloolik, 
and to be on the look-out on the ice. No prospect of any 
speedy advance presenting itself, recourse was once more had 
to the boats; and examinations, under much discomfort and 
fatigue, were eagerly instituted, from some detached islands 
in the neighbourhood of the fancied channel of communi- 
cation. ‘That channel was now conceived to be discovered on 
the 18th of August, in a strait which, by anticipation, was 
named in honor of the Fury and Hecla: but some days 
elapsed before the ships could be sufficiently extricated to 
enter it; and then it was soon perceived that an impenetrable 
barrier of ice arrested their progress. Boat-parties were 
forthwith despatched in different directions; and hampered 
and harassed as they were in their investigations, they con- 
curred in the opinion that the expedition actually was in the 
only passage leading to the westward that existed in the neigh- 
bourhood: so that no alternative seemed to be left, but 
patiently to await the disruption of the ice, or any partial 
change in its position which might enable them to advance. 
In the mean time, two anomalous phenomena were noted. 
On the 8th of September, the superficial water, drawn on the 
starboard side of the Fury, was found during the whole after- 
noon to be of the temperature of 273, and that which was 
taken from the larboard, 30, and 303. 


~ © The difference was perhaps on this occasion to be attributed 
to the sun being more on the larboard side than on the other ; 
but nearly the same thing occurred on the 11th, when the reverse 
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was the case with respect to the sun. In every instance the water 
was drawn in the same bucket, and from within a foot of the 
ship’s bends; and to whatever cause it was to be attributed, it 
shews in how great a degree the temperature of the surface-water 
may be affected by some local and perhaps trivial circumstance.’ 


- On the 13th, the Hecla was obliged to make all sail, in 
order to get clear of a current which was carrying her in an 
easterly direction; while a superficial set, occasioned by an 
easterly breeze, was uniformly found to be in an opposite 
direction. 

During the inactive state of the ships, parties were ap- 
pointed to examine some of the adjacent islands. Amherst 
island was found to be principally composed of a dark 
colored argillaceous schist, with the disintegrated remains of 
a superincumbent stratum of compact lime-stone, corre- 
sponding to the calc of Kirwan. A more important disco- 
very was reserved for Lieutenant Reid; namely, that of 
tracing the immediate junction of the strait of the Fury and 
the Hecla with the western sea, though covered with even and 
apparently unbroken ice. ‘The recommencement of win- 
ter, however, and the prospect of a detention of eleven 
months in the strait, attended with great hazard to the ser- 
vice, compelled the Commander, however reluctantly, to 
abandon his present position, and to go in quest of more 
secure winter-quarters. 


‘ I therefore,’ says he, ‘ directed a memorandum to be read on 
board each ship, acquainting the officers and men with my views 
as above stated, and also expressing my intention to employ 
whatever time might yet remain of the a season, in the 
examination of the coast of Cockburn island to the northward and 
eastward. In the event of making little progress in that direc- 
tion, I proposed looking out for some situation in the neighbour- 
hood of Igloolik that might afford security to the ships during the 
winter, and by ensuring an early release in the spring, allow us 
at least the liberty of choosing to what part of the coast our 
efforts should then be directed. I gladly availed myself of this 
opportunity to offer my best thanks so justly due to the officers 
and men under my command, for their zealous and unremitted 
exertions during the two seasons that had passed; and it was 
scarcely necessary to remind the ships’ companies of the necessity 
of continuing to the last those praiseworthy efforts, on which the 
ultimate accomplishment of our enterprise might still depend.’ 


After a navigation of some days, and of almost incessant 
anxiety and danger, Captain Parry deemed it expedient to 
return to Igloolik; where he was gladly welcomed by the 
Esquimaux, and where he took shelter for the season in north 
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Jatitude 69° 20' 42", and west longitude 81° 40’ 12", His re. 
flections at this stage of his labors are manly and considerate: 


‘ Flattering as our prospects appeared at the commencement 
of the past summer, our efforts had certainly not been attended 
with a proportionate degree of success; and little satisfaction 
remained to us at the close of the season, but the consciousness 
of having left no means within our reach untried, that could in’ 
any way promote our object. It required indeed but a single 
glance at the chart to perceive, that whatever the last summer’s 
navigation had added to our geographical knowledge of the 
eastern coast of America, and its adjacent lands, very little had 
in reality been effected in furtherance of the North-West Passage. 
Even the actual discovery of the desired outlet into the Polar 
Sea had been of no practical benefit in the prosecution of our 
enterprise ; for we had only discovered this channel to find it 
impassable, and to see the barriers of nature impenetrably closed 
against us, to the utmost limit of the navigable season. 

‘ Without reverting, however, to the past, or being at the 
pains to reconsider what we had or had not been able to effect, 
it was sufficient only to know our present geographical position to 
be aware, that the remaining resources of the expedition were 
no longer adequate to the accomplishment of our principal object. 
Not to know this would have implied ignorance of the real nature 
of the attempt, and therefore not to admit it would have been 
little better than absurdity. Instead of disguising the difficulties 
where any existed, it seemed more prudent to search out and 
endeavour to obviate them; and after fairly considering every 
circumstance of our situation, to decide on the adoption of such 
measures as, with our present resources, appeared still to hold 
out some reasonable hope of ultimate and complete success. 

‘ Viewing the matter in this light, it appeared to resolve itself 
into the single question, by what means the resources of the ex- 
pedition could possibly be extended beyond the period to which 
they were at present calculated to last, namely, the close of the 
year 1824. Only one expedient suggested itself by which that 
object could be attained ; and this I determined to adopt, should 
no unforeseen occurrence arise to prevent it. — It was to send the 
Hecla to England in the following season, taking from her a 
twelvemonths’ provisions and fuel to complete the Fury’s re- 
sources to the end of the year 1825, and then continuing our 
efforts in that ship singly, as long as a reasonable hope remained 
of our ultimate suecess. One or two collateral advantages oc- 
curred to me as likely to be derived from this plan; the first of 
which was the opportunity thus afforded of transmitting to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty a full account of our past 
proceedings and present situation and intentions, whereby perhaps 
much needless anxiety on our account might be prevented. It 
would also, as I hoped, allow their Lordships the option of 
making any alteration which they might now deem requisite in 
the arrangements pointed out in my instructions, respecting the 
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ship to be sent to meet us near Behring’s Strait, for which the 
orders might not perhaps leave England before the arrival of the 
Hecla there, in the autumn of 1823. These were, however, 
minor and less important considerations; my principal object and 
determination being to persevere, to the utmost extent of our 
resources, in the prosecution of the enterprise with which I had 
the honour to be charged. Having suggested this expedient to 
Captain Lyon, I had much satisfaction in finding his opinion 
entirely coincide with my own ; and without at present mention- 
ing it to the other individuals belonging to the expedition, we 
continued to consult together from time to time during the winter, 
concerning the arrangements it would be requisite to make for 
commencing the execution of our plan in the course of the fol- 
lowing spring.’ 

The ships were now laid up, not at such a distance as to pre- 
clude intercourse, but too far separated to admit of theatrical 
amusements, for which an intercourse with the Esquimaux was 
no uninteresting substitute; and the plan of schools was 
cheerfully resumed. On the 23d of November, the thermo- 
meter got down to —38°, and, from the 9th to the 12th of 
December, it frequently fell to —43°. Captain Parry observes 
that ‘ the first week of the year 1823 brought a continuance of 
cold weather; after which, for the succeeding fortnight, the 
temperature was remarkably high, the thermometer frequently 
rising above zero, and once to + 22°, which occurred with a 
fresh easterly breeze and some snow falling.’ He adds: * An 
inspection of our meteorological abstracts will shew that in 
this as in every other part of the polar regions we have yet 
visited, a southerly or easterly wind occasioned a rise in the 
thermometer, while the greatest cold was always experienced 
with the wind in the opposite quarters.’ 

In the register of proceedings during the second winter, 
our attention is frequently recalled to the disposition and 
manners of the Esquimaux, and particularly to the strange 
combination of feeling and indifference which they seem to 
manifest for the sickness and death of their near relatives, as 
instanced in the individual cases so pathetically reported by 
Captain Lyon. The kind and generous attention of that 
gentleman and his brother-officers, to the wants and sufferings 
of those children of wretchedness by whom they were now 
surrounded, deserves to be recorded among the fairest triumphs 
of civilization and humanity. 

The display of the Aurora Borealis was both much less fre- 
quent and less brilliant than it had been during the preceding 
winter; and it was almost invariably seen to the southward, 
-between an E.S.E. and a W.S. W. bearing. — The sun be- 
came visible on the 19th of January, forty-nine days after it 
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had disappeared: but it would have been visible on the forty- 
second, if the weather had been clear. — As the severity of 
the season began to abate, journeys were undertaken to the 
Esquimaux stations, to Quilliam Creek, to the westward, &c. 
Preparations also were made for sending home the Hecla: 


‘ A twelvemonths’ provision and other stores were received b 
the Fury, and various necessary exchanges made in anchors, 
cables, and boats; and in the course of a single fortnight the whole 
of these were transported from ship to ship without any exposure 
or labour to the men outside their respective ships, our invaluable 
dogs having performed it for us with astonishing ease and expe- 
dition. It was a curious sight to watch these useful animals walk- 
ing off with a bower-anchor, a boat, or a topmast, without an 


' difficulty; and it may give some idea of what they are able to 


perform to state that nine dogs of Captain Lyon’s dragged six- 
teen hundred and eleven pounds a distance of seventeen hundred 
and fifty yards in nine minutes, and that they worked in a similar 
way between the ships for seven or eight hours a day. The road 


was, however, very good at this time, and the dogs the best that 
could be procured.’ 


The first continued rain which occurred was on the 2d of 
July; during the remainder of which month, rain and fog 
prevailed, with prolonged southerly and easterly winds, and a 
high mean of the daily temperature. 

Notwithstanding the unremitting attention which had been 
paid to the health and comforts of the crews, scorbutic symp- 
toms now began to make their appearance among some of 
the officers, who were not compelled to take stated exercise in 
the open air, and who, perhaps, indulged in salted provisions, 
as ham, tongue, &c. In consequence of such unpleasant 
indications, orders were issued for a more liberal use of lemon- 
juice. 

Mr. Sherer, of the Hecla, who had been despatched to 


hunt walruses, nearly lost a boat, in a conflict with one of 
these animals. 


‘ A herd had been attacked, and of these he killed five; three 
of them were lost, having sunk when they died, in consequence 
of the harpoons breaking ; the other two were brought on shore. 
Mr. Sherer described the fury of the wounded animals as being 
quite outrageous, but those which were unhurt quickly forsook 
their suffering companions. The beast which sank the first boat 
struck his tusks repeatedly through her bottom, and she filled 
immediately. Had she been alone, not a soul of her crew could 
have been saved, for there was no ice within three miles, and to 
swim would have been impossible in such cold water. Mr. Sherer’s 


boat was also badly stove, and was scarcely kept free by constant 
baling.’ 
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As the ships were still inclosed on the 4th of August, the 
work of sawing commenced, and was favored by a succession 
of four fine days ; forming the longest period of good, warm, 
and clear weather, which the navigators had enjoyed since 
they had left England: but even now fresh ice appeared every 
night. The Fury got into open water on the 8th, and the Hecla 
in the course of the following day ; — and now the lateness of 
the season, the declining health of many persons in the ex- 
pedition, and the unequivocal opinion of Captain Lyon and 
the medical gentlemen, determined Captain Parry to relin- 
guish all views of any immediate resumption of his inquiries, 
and to retrace his way to England. On the morning of the 
12th, accordingly, both ships took their departure, but soon 
experienced serious detention from the failure of wind and 
the prevalence of ice. Early in September, they were in- 
volved among the shoals near Winter island, from which 
they worked their weary and perilous way into the open sea, 
and reached it on the 17th. 


‘ We thus finally,’ says their Commander, ‘ made our escape 
from the ice after having been almost immovably beset in it for 
twenty-four days out of the last twenty-six, in the course of which 
time the ships had been taken over no less than one hundred and 
forty leagues of ground, generally very close to the shore, and 
always unable to do any thing towards effecting their escape from 
danger. When it is considered that, to have taken the ground 
in this situation, with strong and high tides keeping the ice in 
constant motion, must have almost involved the certain loss of 
the ships, and without the possibility of one offering assistance 
to the other, we cannot but consider this as one of the most pro- 
vidential escapes it has ever been our lot to experience.’ 


During the passage across the Atlantic, the Aurora Borealis 
was more or less perceptible almost every night; and on one 
occasion it diffused such a vivid light as to render the sha- 
dows of objects visible on deck. 

For the sake of procuring refreshments, and waiting a 
favorable change of wind, the ships bore up for Lerwick, and 
anchored there on the 10th of October. 


‘I feel it utterly impossible,’ concludes Capt. Parry, ‘ ade- 
quately to express the kindness and attention we received for the 
three or four days that we were detained in Bressay Sound by a 
continuance of unfavourable winds. On the first information of 
our arrival the bells of Lerwick were set ringing, the inhabitants 
flocked from every part of the country to express their joy at our 
unexpected return, and the town was at night illuminated as if 
each individual had a brother or a son among us. On the 12th, 
being Sunday, the officers and men of both ships attended Divine 
service on shore, when the worthy minister, the Reverend 
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Mr. Menzies *, who was before well known to many among us, 
offered up in the most solemn and impressive manner a thanks- 
giving for our safe return ; at the same time calling upon us, with 
great earnestness, never to forget what we owed to Him who had 
been “‘ about our path, and about our bed, and who spieth out all 
our ways.” The peculiarity of the circumstances under which we 
had joined the congregation, the warmth of feeling exhibited b 
every person assembled within the sacred walls, together with the 
affectionate energy of the preacher, combined to produce an effect 
of which words can convey but little idea, but which will not easil 
be effaced from the minds of those who were present on this affect- 
ing occasion. 

‘ On the 13th, a breeze springing up from the northward, we 
took leave of our kind and hospitable friends, deeply sensible of 
the cordial and affectionate reception we had experienced; and 
being still favoured by the wind were abreast of Buchaness the 
following evening. It was my intention to have put into Leith, 
in order to procure anchors and pilots previously to venturing 
upon the English coast, but the wind breaking us off on the morn- 
ing of the 15th, prevented our approaching that part of the coast, 
and we continued our course to the southward. On the 16th, 
being off Whitby, I went on shore there, accompanied by 
Mr. Fisher the astronomer, and after receiving the cordial greet- 
ings of a great number of the worthy inhabitants of Whitby, who 
had assembled to meet us on landing, set off for London and 
arrived at the Admiralty on the morning of the 18th. The ships, 
after touching at the Humber for pilots, arrived in the river 
Thames shortly afterwards, and were paid off at Deptford on the 
14th of November.’ 


Some masterly reflections are subjoined, respecting the now 
increased probability of discovering a North-West Passage, 
founded on the strong presumption that the continent of 
America does not extend beyond the 70th or 71st parallel of 
latitude, and on the ascertained fact that the sea is sometimes 


‘navigable on its northern shores. The field of investigation 


too is now much narrowed, and Prince Regent’s Inlet is 
indicated as holding out some prospect of success. On the 
whole, Captain P. treats the question with an allowable tinc- 
ture of enthusiasm, duly tempered by the dictates of observ- 
ation and experience. 

Besides the incidental notices relative to the Esquimaux, 
included in the Journal, a long and separate account of them 
is annexed to Captain Parry’s volume; which, had the sub- 
ject been before untouched, would have required a distinct 





‘ * This faithful minister and most estimable member of society 


has since gone to receive the reward of his labours ; but he will 
long live m our grateful remembrance.’ 
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analysis. -Captain Lyon, too, has evidently devoted much of ' 
his attention to the physical and moral properties of these | 
untutored beings : — but our readers must be satisfied with a | 
single quotation, which we present to them as a bonne bouche. 


‘ Young Toolooak, of eating celebrity, being one of the visi- 
tors, Captain Parry gave him as much food as he could devour, 
and on the following morning his account stood as per margin. * 
The raw spirits and grog were given him within half an hour, on 
board the Hecla, but had no more effect on him than the same 
quantity of water would have had on an European. | 

‘ Captain Parry, considering the present a good opportunity of i 
going to see Pingitkalik, accompanied the natives home. He | 
returned on the 4th, and gave a favourable account of his recep- 
tion. The establishment is about twenty miles to the southward 
of Igloolik, and near it, at about two miles, is the line of open 
water in which the men kill the walruses. 

‘ In the afternoon Kan-ga-ra, in whose hut we had been so well 
treated on the night of the Ist, paid mea visit. I was well aware é 
that after I had given him some useful presents, abundant feeding 
would be the most kindly received attention, and I accordingly 
pitted him against young Toolooak. He commenced at 1 P. M. 
and by 8 A. M. on the day following, had expended as per 
margin. + Of the nineteen hours during which my friend remained 
on board, he slept eight, without once waking or turning. Too- 
looak drank about the same quantity of fluids, but exceeded in 
solids by five ounces. It must, however, be remembered, that he 
had two hours more time than my man, who would in the same 
period have beaten him hollow.’ 


, 
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‘ * Solids, 10 lbs. 40z. Water, one gallon one pint. Soup, 
one pint and a quarter. Raw spirits, three glasses and a half. 


Grog, strong, one tumbler! This in twenty-one hours, eight of 
which were passed in sleep.’ 
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‘ + Souips. 
lb. oz. 
¢ Bread-dust and train-oil - - 1 10 
Walrus flesh, boiled - . - 7 41 
Seal and bread - - 1 oO 
Two candles « - - " 0 83 
Bread and butter - . - e. % 
Total - 9 15 
‘ FLutps. 
quarts. 
‘ Rich walrus soups = - : - @ 
Water, above - ° . A 
Total - 6 quarts.’ 
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A monthly abstract of the meteorological register is regu- 
larly mnstveed in Captain Parry’s narrative. The illustrative 
drawings, which principally relate to the Esquimaux, are from 
the pencil of Captain Lyon, and are engraved by F inden.’ 
Most of the sketches of land were made by Mr. Bushnan, 
assistant-surveyor, by whom likewise the charts were carefully 
constructed under the Commander’s own inspection. — ‘ From 
the number and excellence of the chronometers embarked on 
board the Fury, and the variety of observations used in the oc- 
casional correction of their rates, it is hoped that the geogra- 
phy of that portion of the north-eastern coast of America, 
which has been discovered and surveyed by this expedition, 
will be found to be fixed with considerable accuracy.’ 

The scientific observations and tables are reserved for a 
supplementary volume; and the public collections of subjects 
in natural history have been put into the hands of Professors 
Jameson and Hooker, and Dr. Richardson, who have very 
obligingly undertaken to examine them. 

An Appendix to Captain Parry’s former Voyage has been 
published, and will soon bespeak our attention. 





Art. VIII. Wolsey, the Cardinal, and his Times ; Courtly, Po- 
litical, and Ecclesiastical. By George Howard, Esq., Author 
of “ Lady Jane Grey, and her Times.” 8vo. pp.590. 16s. 
Boards. Sherwoodand Co. 1824. 


‘¢ Oh! Cromwell, Cromwell, 
_ Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my King, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.” 


SHAKSPEARE, Henry VII. 


T= very name of Wolsey has for ages been a bye-word to 

express the instability of human grandeur; and the solemn 
and impressive apostrophe just quoted, which was not the 
offspring of the poet’s fancy, but was addressed almost liter- 
ally to Sir William Kingston by the fallen Cardinal within an 
hour of his death, instructs the courtier to beware of the 
caprice of princes and the danger of insolent and inordinate 
ambition. To publish a life of Wolsey, however, at the present 
day, Mr. Howard observes, may seem a work of supereroga- 
tion ; and, to confess the truth, we are entirely of that opinion. 
However, here it is, and very respectably executed. As an 
apology for undertaking it, Mr. H. says he thinks there was 
still room for such a life as should refer principally to personal 
biography, with the peculiar customs and manners of the 
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times; and should notice general politics, foreign or domes- 
tic, no farther than such a notice was absolutely necessary 
to make the personal details intelligible. 

Wolsey has had his panegyrists as well as detractors: indeed, 
his rapacity, insolence, and haughtiness of temper, could not 
fail to procure for him the last; while the profusion and 
dazzling magnificence of his establishment secured a few of 
the first. Dr. Fiddes, who wrote a life of him a hundred 
years ago, observed that there were few persons, if any, to 
whom the world had been under obligation that had met with 
so much ingratitude as had fastened on the memory of Wolsey; 
and he considered the cause of this to have been that the 
Cardinal had the misfortune to provoke and irritate the two 
contending parties, into which the kingdom was divided during 
the latter part of his political power. The Catholics hated 
him for the active part taken by him in the divorce of Queen 
Katherine, which led to a Protestant marriage, and for his 
attempts to regulate and reform ecclesiastical manners; while 
the Protestants hated him for his rigid adherence to Papacy, 
and opposition to Lutheranism. This adherence is the key 
to much of his conduct. If in foreign politics, observes Mr. 
Hume, he sometimes employed his influence over the King 
for his private purposes rather than his master’s service, which 
he boasted to have solely at heart, we must remember that he 
had in view the papal throne, a dignity which, had he at- 
tained it, would have enabled him to make Henry a suitable 
return for all his favors; and * we have reason.to think that 
Henry was well acquainted with the views by which his 
minister was influenced, and took a pride in promoting them.” 
The entire correctness of Mr. Hume’s remark is corroborated 
by an original letter in the Duke of Grafton’s library, quoted 
by Mr. Howard. Pope Adrian died in September, 1523 ; 
and on this occasion the Cardinal wrote to the monarch, 
beginning thus : 

‘«¢ Sir, it may like your Highness to understand I have this 
hour received letters from your orator, resident in the court of 
Rome, mentioning how, the | 3th day of this instant, it pleased 
Almighty God to call the Pope’s Holiness to his mercy, whose 
soul our Lord pardon; and in what train the matters then were at 
that time, for election of the future Pope, your Highness shall 
perceive by the letters of the said orator, which I send at this 
time, whereby appeareth, that mine absence from thence shall be 
the only ebstacle (if any be) in election of me to that dignity. 
Albeit, there is no semblance, that the college of cardinals shall 
consent upon my being there present, because of the factions that 
be amongst themselves; for which cause, though afore God I 
repute myself right unmeet _ unliable to so high and great dig- 
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nity, desiring much rather to devote, continue, and end my life 
with your Grace, for doing of such poor service as may be to your 
honour, and wealth of this your realm, than to be Pope; yet, 
mevertheless, remembering what mind and opinion your Grace was 
of at the last vacation, to have me preferred thereunto, thinkin 


it should be to the honour, benefit, and advancement of your affairs 
in time coming,” ’ &c. &c. 


To this epistle Henry speedily returned a very gracious 
answer, encouraging him to persevere in the object of his am- 
bition ; while Wolsey wrote to the King’s ministers at Rome, 
expressly telling them that the mind and entire desire of the 
King, above all earthly things, were that he should succeed 
to the tiara. Accordingly, he directed that the envoys should 
continue their practices, overtures, motions, and labors, “ to 
bring and conduce this, the King’s desire, to perfect end and 
effect ;” and in a private letter to the Bishop of Bath, the 
principal of the embassy, he says, “ The young men for the 
most part being needy, will give good ears to fair offers, 
which shall be undoubtedly performed. The King willeth 
you neither to spare his authority, or his good money, or 
substance. You may be assured whatever you promise shall 
be performed, and the Lord send you good speed.” Thus, 
we behold the monarch and his minister very good friends as 
long as they continued to play into each other’s hands: but 
they quarrelled when the minister attempted to thwart the 
views of the monarch, and when the monarch could no 
longer promote the views of his minister. 

Mr. Howard seems very well disposed to hold the scales 
even, in crder to weigh the character of Wolsey: but it is no 
easy matter to adjust them when disappointed hope casts re- 
proach into one, and subserviency throws adulation into the 
other. He relies, indeed, too much on the authority of 
Fiddes, whose life of the Cardinal is an avowed panegyric, 
and not very trust-worthy. Mr. H. has doubtless read 
Knight’s Life of Erasmus, but he does not seem to have ad- 
verted to the account which that writer gives of the circum- 
stances that gave birth to the work of Fiddes,* 


Though 


* Dr. Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury, had reflected on the 
exorbitant power of the Cardinal; wherefore Dr. Atterbury, 
Bishop of Rochester, upbraided him with ingratitude to the founder 
of Christ-Church, Oxford, where he ate his bread. Wake replied 
that their proper founder was not the Cardinal, but Henry VIII. ; 
and Atterbury, in order to rejoin, long hunted for materials to 
illustrate the character of Wolsey, but at length threw them up in 
despair, to be put together by another hand: having found Dr. Fiddes 
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Though Wolsey was an encourager of learning and the 
fine arts, and affected to be the Meceenas of his age, he would 
not suffer his patronage of literature to interfere with his 
ambition. Relying, perhaps, too much on Fiddes, Mr. 
Howard gives a more favorable account of this matter. 


‘ This literary patronage was extended even to those whom he 
knew to be friendly to the Reformation ; for that he did not forget 
his old friends is evident from his attentions to the learned Eras- 
mus, at this period Greek professor at Cambridge, who was now in 
England upon his second visit, and travelled from Cambridge to 
London to congratulate his old college-companion on his elevation 
to the mitre. On his arrival he was received in the handsomest 
manner by Wolsey, who not only gave to him hopes of an appoint- 
ment to the first vacant canonry at Tournay, but also assigned him 
a pension, to encourage him in the prosecution of his studies, 
which he long enjoyed with others from Lord Montjoy, a particular 
friend of Wolsey, from Bishop Fisher, and Archbishop Warham.? 


The reference to Wolsey’s patronage of Erasmus and the 
‘ canonry of ‘Tournay’ is unfortunate. Wolsey made him 
magnificent promises: but that is all. He gave hima pre- 
bend at Tournay; “a gift,” says Dr.Jortin, ‘ which in all 
probability would never be worth more than a cardinal’s 
blessing, and which actually was revoked and came to 
nothing. He writes this to Ammonius from Basil. In the 
year 1524, he tells his friend Botzem, that he had never re- 
ceived any thing from Wolsey besides compliments and 
promises.”* In fact, though Wolsey did give Erasmus a 
prebend at ‘Tournay, he chose to revoke his promise and con- 





a 


qualified to do what a man of wit said he thought had been im- 
possible, “ make such a saint of such a devil.” Atterbury sup- 
plied Fiddes with his own collections, procured for him all his 
subscribers, entertained him at the deanery of Westminster, sug- 
gested matter and method, turned him, says Knight, “ to autho- 
rities and conjectures, and laid the whole plan for forming such a 
life as might blacken the Reformation, cast lighter colors upon 
Popery, and even make way for a Popish Pretender ; and all to 
shew that the great restorer of the church must be another Eng- 
lish Cardinal,” &c. &c. 

* Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, vol.i. p.53. ‘* Eboracensis donavit 
me Praebenda Tornacensi, sed addp» bépo, st quid noventur res. 
Hujus Commissarius, schedis publicitus affizis, fuit excommunicatus 
in Flandria: tanta illic Eboracensis reverentia | Acceprmus tamen : 
nihil enim facilius quam amittere. Ep.ili. c.1523. Cardinali Ebora- 
censi, cut dedicavimus libellum Plutarchi, puto me nihil non debere 
ob singularum favorem, quo me jam olim prosequitur ; et tamen 


hactenus ex illius munificentia non sum pilo factus ditior. CATAL. 
Lucubr.” | 
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fer it on another. Johannes de Molendino, one of the 
canons of ‘Tournay, informs Erasmus of this in a very 
friendly letter *; and Sir Thomas More tells Erasmus that 
the Cardinal had informed him that this preferment was not 
proper for him, and that he should soon have something 
better: (Ep. 227.) while Erasmus, in an epistle to Sir 
Thomas More, acquaints him with the doublings and artifices 
of the Cardinal, who was at that time Chancellor. Wolsey, 
it seems, paid Krasmus a part of his pension: but he knew 
how to be repaid, says Knight, * and to deceive him farther, 
promised him a bishoprick, which Erasmus looked upon only 
as a sham to avoid paying him what was further promised, and 
what was really his due.” Burnet also says, ** Henry VIII. 
loved the purity of the Latin tongue, which made him so 
kind to Erasmus that was the great restorer of it, and to 
Polydore Virgil; though neither of these made their court 
dexterously to the Cardinal, which did much intercept the King’s 
favor to them ; so that the one left England, and the other 
was but coarsely used in it, who has sufficiently revenged him- 
self upon the Cardinal’s memory.” Erasmus certainly in- 
scribed several of his early works to Wolsey, but was soon 
disgusted with his deceitfulness and hollow promises of ad- 
vancement. Wolsey, therefore, was not such a disinterested 
patron of literature as Mr. Howard seems to believe. Eras- 
mus employed his pen in ridiculing the corrupt practices of 
the church, and in exposing the senseless jargon of the 
schools, of which the Cardinal was very fond; and the one 
was aiming at St. Peter’s chair, while the other was endea- 
voring to break it in pieces. ‘That Erasmus dedicated some 
of his early productions to the Cardinal, and afterward, in his 
epistles, resents the treatment which he had received from 
him, is no evidence of his inconsistency. Erasmus was a 
very conscientious man ; though, as he plainly told Luther, he 
had no taste for martyrdom. Nor was he by any means am- 
bitious: he had the offer of being made Cardinal, and more 





~ * & Dominus Eboracensis, id quod est Curialibus perquam pecu- 
liare, palinodiam cecinit : Canonicatum, enim, tibi jampridem do- 
natum, altert contulit, filio chirurgi regit, sed quem non puto sine 
litigio futurum, st res tnnovari contingat. Pollicitus est tamen ipse 
Eboracensis tibt hic alium Canonicatum, aut in Anglia quippiam 
majus donaturum, quod mihi coram exposuit Montjoius, tametst 
_ pollicitationibus dives quilibet esse potest. Non potest 
dict quam mihi aliisque compluribus etiam Canonicis gratum fuisset, 
si te huc tandem, post varios et improbos labores, Bona Dea retu- 
lisset ; sed non vidt justum derelictum.” Ep. xxxvii. c.1545. Vide 
Jortin, vol. i, p. 75. 
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than once of being made a Bishop, but for various reasons 
he declined both.* His altered tone with respect to the 
Cardinal, therefore, may fairly be attributed to the discoveries 
which he had made of Wolsey’s real character, to his dupli- 


city, and to his disgusting insolence, which became perfectly 
intolerable. 

Wolsey wished to make the talents of eminent men sub- 
servient to his ambition and vain glory; and therefore he had 
no desire to quarrel with them, though the hastiness of his 
temper occasionally betrayed him into indiscretion. ‘ On a 
time, the Cardinal had drawn a draught of certain conditions 
of peace between England and France, and he asked Sir 
Thomas More’s counsel therein, beseeching him earnest 
that he would tell him if there were any thing therein to be 
misliked ; and he spake this so heartily, saith Sir Thomas, 
that he believed verily that he was willing to hear his advice 
indeed. But when Sir Thomas had dealt really therein, and 
shewed wherein that draught might have been amended, he 
suddenly rose in a rage and said, By the mass, thou art the 
veriest fool of all the council. At which, Sir Thomas smil- 
ing, said, ** God be thanked that the King our master hath 
but one fool in all his council.” ‘This calls to mind, says 
Dr. Jortin, who gives the anecdote from More’s Life of Sir 
Thomas More, the story of Gil Blas and the Archbishop; 
and seriously it is a disagreeable thing, he adds, * to be 
connected with one who will take it in dudgeon if you do not 


smoke him with as much incense as would satisfy three or 
thrice three goddesses : : 


© Sedesque revisit 
Lata suas, ubi templum illi, centumque Sabeo 
Thure calent ara, sertisque recentibus halant.” 


Mr. Howard (p. 194.) applies this answer of More to a dif- 
ferent transaction, namely, to Wolsey’s proposal to the Priv 

Council to have the office of Lord High Constable of Eng- 
land made permanent, and in his own person; referring to a 
MS. Life of Sir Thomas More in the Lambeth library, 
published by Dean Wordsworth in his ‘ Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy.” Be this as it may, on the subsequent impeachment 
of Wolsey, the King took away from him the Great Seal, 


and gave it to this ‘ veriest fool of all the council,” Sir 





* “ Nihil moror Episcopatus quos promittit Regia potestas: 
exhaurirent me presente pecunia, que satis exigua est: onerarent 
me ere aliena ; involverent curis ; eriperent hanc liberatem sine 
qua non viverem triduum.” Ep. Franc. Motino. (Quoted by 
Knight.) 


Thomas 
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Thomas More, who was of too noble a disposition to feel the 
transfer as a triumph. 

In the summary which Hume has drawn, obviously with con- 
siderable caution, of the Cardinal’s character, he altogether 
omits that favorable feature of it on which most historians delight 
to dwell, namely, his patronage of literature; and the omission 
is remarkable, since his foundation of the College of Physicians, 
and his uniform attentions to the interests of Oxford, intitle 
him to the merit of being a patron, though not disinterested, 
of science and literature. Hume says of him that ‘ he was 
insatiable in his acquisitions, but still more magnificent in his 
expence: of extensive capacity, but still more unbounded 
enterprise: ambitious of power, but still more desirous of 
glory: insinuating, engaging, persuasive; and by turns, lofty, 
elevated, commanding: haughty to his equals, but affable to 
his dependents: oppressive to the people, but liberal to his 
friends : more generous than grateful; less moved by injuries 
than contempt: he was framed to take the ascendant in every 
intercourse with others, but exerted this superiority of nature 
with such ostentation as exposed him to envy, and made every 
one willing to recal the original inferiority, or rather mean- 
ness, of his fortune.” (Vol. iii. p. 430.) The remark of this 
historian, in another place, is candid and just; namely, that 
if we advert to the violence and obstinacy of the King’s tem- 
per, we shall be disposed to alleviate much of the blame 
which some of his minister’s measures have undergone; and 
if we consider that the subsequent part of Henry’s reign was 
much more criminal than that which had been directed by 
Wolsey’s counsels, we shall be inclined to suspect those 
historians of partiality who have loaded the memory of this 
minister with violent reproaches. 

There is another feature in Wolsey’s character, too favor- 
able to be overlooked, viz. that, at a very critical period for 
the establishment of the reformed religion in England, no 
person was prosecuted for heresy during his administration ; 
‘though the clergy,” Rapin observes, *‘ wanted not occa- 
sions to exercise their usual severities, had they been left to 
take their own course.” It is painful to add that it was by 
the advice of Wolsey’s successor to the seals, the bene- 
volent, the accomplished, the upright Sir Thomas More, that 
the laws against heretics and the importation of their books 
were most rigorously enforced. Indeed it was one of the 
articles of impeachment against Wolsey, and which confers 
on him more honor, perhaps, than the rest entail. disgrace, 
that by his connivance he had encouraged the growth of 
heresy, and had protected and acquitted some notorious of- 

fender:, 
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fenders, by means of which connivance Lutheranism had 
gained ground. Sir ‘T’. More, from being a free-thinker him- 
self, and inculcating the utmost latitude of opinion on religious 
subjects in others, became a bigot and a persecutor: so that 


 Jortin happily applies to him two lines which Ovid applies to 


Hercules: (Epist. ix. 23.) 


** Cepisti melius quam desinis: ultima primis 
Cedunt: dissimiles hic vir, et ille puer.” 


When More wrote his Utopia, he was any thing but a 


zealot on these matters. We are tempted to give a passage 
from b. ii. ch. xi.: 


« For this is one of the ancientest laws among them, that no 
man shall be blamed for reasoning in the maintenance of his own 
religion. For king Utopus, even at the first beginning, hearin 
that the inhabitants of the land were, before his coming thither, 
at continual dissension and strife among themselves for their reli- 
gions — perceiving also that this common dissension (whilst ever 
sect took several parts in fighting for their country) was the only 
occasion of his conquest over them all —as soon as he had gotten 
the victory, first of all he made a decree that it should be lawful 
for every man to favour and follow what religion he would; and 
that he might do the best he could to bring others to his opinion, 
so that he did it peaceably, gently, quietly, and soberly ; without 
hasty and contentious rebuking and inveighing against each other. 
If he could not by fair and gentle speech induce them unto his 
opinion, yet he should use no violence, and refrain from displeasant 
and seditious words. To him that would vehemently and fer- 
vently in this cause strive and contend, was decreed banishment 
and bondage,” &c. &c. 


It would be unbecoming to extend the quotation, for we 
cannot suppose our readers to be ignorant of a work with 
which every body ought to be acquainted. Mr. Dibdin, 
whose edition of the Utopia is enriched with much collateral 
matter, exhibits a laudable anxiety to exonerate the memory 
of More from the charge of being a persecuting bigot: 


‘¢ T cannot believe the idle stories which are told of him when 
Lord Chancellor, of whipping and putting to death certain of the 
Reformers. The only authorities are Burnet and Fox, the former 
of whom relies upon the latter. Fox, though an honest and excel- 
lent character, was a warm zealot ; and the inference to be drawn 
is, not that More was right in being a Catholic, and Fox wrong 
in being a Protestant, but that the evidence of warm and zealous 
partizans should in all cases be received with caution. The gene- 
ral tenor of narrative and argument adopted by all More’s pro- 
fessed biographers, and the solemn testimony of Erasmus, dis- 
countenance even a supposition of the above cruelties.” (Dibdin’s 
edition of Utopia,: p. 343.) : 

t 
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It is true that, in the preface to Rooper’s Life of Sir Thomas 
More, some accusations of cruelties laid to his charge by 
the Protestants are denied; and Erasmus said of him that, 
though he hated the seditious tenets with which the world 
was then disturbed, yet it was a sufficient argument of his 
moderation that, while he was Lord Chancellor, no person was 
put to death for his disapproved opinion. It is equally true, 
however, that Erasmus was ashamed and grieved by the change 
which took place in his friend’s character from liberality to 
bigotry ; and Mr. Dibdin seems almost to have’ forgotten a 
quotation which he had himself given in another part of his 
volume from an epistle of Erasmus in proof of it.* 

To return to the Cardinal. Mr. Howard must be closely 
pressed to find any thing praiseworthy in his character, when 
he gives an instance of his high spirit towards a French am- 
bassador in these words: * We must, however, do the Cardinal 
the justice of saying, that whenever the honour or interest 
of the country were at stake, and not in opposition to his own 
private views, he behaved with a degree of spirit highly 
honourable to him.’ The fact is, that Wolsey was kept in 
pay by all the powers of Europe ; who knew very well that 
‘* Evo et Rex meus’ was not an unmeaning motto, but that 
if they won over the Cardinal to their interests, the King’s 
concurrence was a matter of course. He had a pension from 
the King of France, from the Emperor, and from the Duke 
of Milan: in short, no treaty was executed without a thum 
ing bribe being given to the Cardinal, as all the histories of 
the times concur in asserting. 

Perhaps the following description of Wolsey’s magnificence 
may be amusing : 


‘ Elevated to power, both at home and abroad, and to wealth, 
both by fair means and foul, Wolsey began more pointedly to dis- 
play his taste for magnificence, and to court popularity by hospi- 
tality in open “arty meesan For this purpose, three boards were 
daily spread in his hall, wherever he might be resident: at the 





* “ QOlim etiam reverenter audiebatur Hereticus, et absolvebatur 
si satisfaciebat : sin convictus perstitisset, extrema pena erat, non 
admittebatur ad ecclesiasticam communionem. Nunc, alia res est 
Hereseos crimen ; et tamen ab quamlibet levem causam, statim hoc 
habeant in ore ** Heresis est!” Olim Hereticus habebatur, qut 
dissentiebat ab evangelis, ab articulis fidei, et his que cum his parem 
obtinerent authoritatem. Nunc, si quis unquam dissentiat a THOMA, 
vocatur Hereticus ; imo, si quis a commentitia ratione quam hert 
sophista quispiam in scholis commentus est. Quicquid non placet, 
quicquid non intelligunt, Heresis est. Grace scire Heresis est 3 
et quicquid seipst non faciunt, Heresis est.” P. 89. of —_— . 
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head of the first sate a priest, in the office of steward ; at the head 
of the second a knight, as treasurer; and at the third an esquire, 
who was always comptroller of the household. Besides these, 
there were other established officers ; consisting of a confessor, a 
physician, two almoners, three marshals, three ushers, and several 
grooms. 

‘ To supply these tables, the kitchen-establishment was neces- 
sarily extensive; consisting of a master-cook, whose daily dress 
was either velvet or satin, with a gold chain to mark his superi- 
ority, two other cooks, and six assistants or labourers, as they were 
called; in addition to whom there were, in what was called the 
hall-kitchen, two clerks, holding the offices of comptroller and 
surveyor over the dressers. In other departments were equally 
responsible persons; the hall-kitchen having two cooks, and 
labourers, and children, to the number of a dozen; the spicery 
superintended by a clerk; in the pastry, two yeomen and two 
paste-layers ; in the scullery, four scullions ; besides one yeoman 
and two grooms; one yeoman and a groom in the larder; two 
yeomen and two grooms in the buttery; the same in the ewry ; 
three yeomen and three pages in the cellar; and two yeomen in 
the chandlery. 

‘ Here then is a list nearly equal to that of a modern court- 
calendar ; but we have still to add two yeomen in the wafery; a 
master of the wardrobe, with twenty assistants, or male-chamber- 
maids, in the bed-room department; a yeoman and groom, thir- 
teen pages, two yeomen-purveyors, and a groom-purveyor, in the 
laundry ; then in the bakehouse, two yeomen and grooms; one 
yeoman and groom in the wood-yard, coals not being then in gene- 
ral use; one yeoman in the barn; and two yeomen and two 
grooms as porters at the gate. 

* In his stables equal pomp was displayed, there being a master 
of the horse, (and a yeoman of his barge,) besides a clerk and a 
yeoman ; a farrier; a yeoman of the stirrup; also a maltlour, 
whose office we do not very well understand, and sixteen grooms, 
every one of them keeping four geldings. 

‘ The Cardinal’s chapel must have been on an establishment 
nearly equal to that of the sovereign ; for at its head was a dean, 
always a divine of the first eminence, and selected for extensive 
learning ; next to him a subdean, also a repeater of the choir, a 
reader of the gospels, a singing priest for the epistles, and a mas- 
ter of the children. These were for chapel-service on common 
days; but on great fasts or festivals there were other persons, on 
a constant retainer, who came to assist. In the vestry also were a 
yeoman and two grooms. 

‘ Besides this pomp of ecclesiastical service, the chapel was fur- 
nished, and all the offices performed, with the utmost splendour of 
Roman Catholic decoration. ‘The copes and other vestments were 
of white satin, or scarlet, or crimson, with the most costly orna- 
ments of jewels and precious stones. 

‘ Such may be called the public establishment of Wolsey’s 
household ; but splendid as it was, ’twas far exceeded by his per 
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sonal domestic arrangements. His two cross-bearers, with two 
pillar-bearers, were always, in waiting at due hours, in the ante-. 
room or.great chamber, whilst the privy chamber, or_ chambers, 
perhaps, must have been crowded ; for there were a chief cham- 
berlain, a vice chamberlain, a gentleman usher, besides a gentle: 
man usher of his own chamber. Here were also twelve waiters, of 
low degree, and six gentlemen waiters: but the most extraordi- 
nary thing is, that he had also nine or ten peers of the realm on 
his household list, ‘‘ who had each of them two or three men to 
waite upon him, except the Earle of Darby, who had five men.” 

‘ Cavendish, who seems to boast of all this display, goes on to 
recount that this proud Cardinal had also forty persons in the 
offices of gentlemen cupbearers, of carvers, and sewers, both of 
the great chamber and of the privy chamber ; besides six yeomen 
ushers, eight grooms of the chamber ; “also he had of almes, who 
were daily wayters of his boord at dinner,” — twelve doctors (not 
physicians, we presume,) and chaplains, a clerk of the closet, two 
secretaries, two clerks of the signet, and four counsellors learned 
in the law. | 

‘ It is further stated by Cavendish, that he had a clerk of the 
cheque upon bis chaplains and also upon the yeomen of the cham- 
ber; and when he became chancellor he added thereto, for the 
ready execution of that office, ariding clerk, a clerk of the crown, 
a clerk of the hanaper, and a wax chafer. 

‘ Then there were * foure footmen garnished with rich running 
coates, whensoever he had any journey ;” and besides these, a 
herald at arms, a serjeant at arms, a physician, an apothecary, 
four minstrels, a keeper of the tents, an armourer, an instructor of 
his wards in Chancery, an ‘ instructor of his wardrop of roabes,” 
a keeper of his chamber continually, a surveyor of York, and.a 
clerk of the green cloth. 

.€ In short, to sum up in a few words, there were actually upon 
his ‘‘ cheine roll” eight hundred persons, independent of suitors, 
who were all entertained in the hall. ‘ All these were daily 
attending downelying and uprising. And at need hee had eight 
continuall boords for the chamberlaynes and gentlemen officers, 
having a mease of young lords, and another of gentlemen ; be- 
sides this, there was never a gentleman or officer, or other worthy 
person, but hee kept some two, some three persons to wait upon 
them ; and all other, at the least, had one, which did amount to a 
great number of persons.” 

- £ In fact, the number exceeded eight hundred of all ranks, in- 
cluding nine or ten peers, or sons of peers, fifteen knights, and 
forty esquires ; but then it must be stated that these latter were 
not’considered as domestics, but as friends who resided in his 
family either for education and knowledge of the world, or for 
state-purposes, merely adding to the show on days of ceremony.’ 


. This pomp and splendor of establishment must have been 
the more striking, from. the contrast which it presented to the 
- prevailing manners and habits of the English at that time : 
O 
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of which we have a curious account in a sensible letter from 
Erasmus to Franciscus, Cardinal Wolsey’s physician, where 
he attributes the ravages of the plague the sweating 
sickness to the bad construction of the houses, the disgusting 
filth of those who inhabit them, and the want of sewers for 
the streets. The floors of the houses, he tells us, are made 
of clay covered with rushes, which are never changed, but 
one layer is placed over another as the first wears out; on 
and under these lies every thing which is nasty, —beer, grease, 
spittle, bones, excrements of dogs and cats, and many other 
substances not to be named, yet if possible still more nauseous 
and pestilent.* The excessive use of salt meat, too, he con- 
demns. Is it too much to suppose that the magnificence of 
Wolsey, the satire of Sir Thomas More in his Utopia, which 
is a most valuable record of the prevalent customs of the 
times, and the serious admonitions of Erasmus, may have 
contributed to effect a favorable change in the manners of the 
English? For in a few years afterward we find a very dif- 
ferent account of them given by Lemnius, a foreign physician 
who visited England about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. We quote from Mr. Dibdin’s. “ Utopia” the following 
passage, translated from Lemnius : 


‘«¢ The pavements are sprinkled upon, and floores cooled wyth 
springing water, and then strewed with sedge, and the parlours 
trimmed up with greene boughs, freshe herbes, or vyne-leaves, 





* The letter begins : “‘ Freguenter et admirari et dolere soleo,” &¢. 
After having given his opinion that the want of light and venti- 
lation in the construction of houses makes them very unwhole- 
some, he says, ‘“* Zum sola fere strata sunt argilla, tum scirpis 
palustribus, qui subinde sic renovantur ut fundamentum maneat 
aliquoties annos vigtnti, sub se fovens sputa, vomitus, mictum canum 
et hominum, projectam cervisiam, et piscium reliquias, aliasque 
sordes non nominandas. Hinc mutato cele vapor quidam exhalatur, 
mea sententia minime salubris humano corpore. Adde quod Anglia 
non solum undique circumfusa est mart, verum etiam multis in ie 
palustris est, sapere rt fluminibus intersecta, ne quid dicam interim 
de salsamentis, quibus vulgus mirum in modum delectatur. Confi- 
derem insulam fore multo salubriorem si scirporum usus tolleretur,” 
&c. &c.— “ Ridet vulgus si quis offendatur ceelo nubiloso. Ego 
et-ante annos triginta st fuissem ingressus cubiculum, in quo mensibus 
aliquot nemo versatus esset, illico inciptebam febricitart. Conferret 
huc, si vulgo parcior victus persuadert posset, ac salsamentorum 
moderatior usus. Tum si publica cura demandaretur Aidilibus, ut 
vie mundiores essent a coeno mictuque ; curarentur et ea que civi- 
tati vicina sunt. Scio ridebis otium meum, qui his de rebus solicitus 
sim. Faveo regioni, que mihi tam diu preebuit hospitium: in qua 
libens finirem quod superest evi, si liceat,” &c. &c. 

Rev. Juiy, 1824. Xx _. which 
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which pain no nations do more decently, more trymmely, nor 
“more sightly than they doin Englande. For the English be people 
_ very civill ahd wel-affected to men well stryken in yeares, and to 
_ such as bearé any countenance and estimation of learninge ; there- 
. fore, francklye to utter:what I thincke of the incredible curtesie 
_ and, friendlinesse in ‘speache and affabilitie used in this famous 
royalme, I must needes confesse, it doth surmount and carye 
_away the pricke and price of.al others, And besyde this, the 
neat cleanlines, the exquisite finenesse, the pleasaunte and de- 
_lightfull furniture in every point for household, wonderfully re- 
joiced mee. ‘Their chambers and, parlours, strawed over with 
sweet herbes, refreshed me; their nosegays finelye intermingled 
wyth sondry sortes of fragraunte floures, in their bedchambers 
and privie roomes, with comfortable'smell cheered mee .up, and 
entierly delighted all my sences: and this do I think to be the 
cause y' Englishmen, lyving by such holesome and exquisite 
meate, and in so holesome and exquisite ayre, be so freshe and 
_cleane coloured : their faces, eyes, and countenance carying with 
it, and representing, a portly grace and comelynesse, geveth out 
evident tokens of an honest mind: in language very smooth and 
allective, but yet seasoned and tempered within the limits and 
bonds of moderation : not bumbasted with any unseemely termes, 
or inforced with any clawing flatteries or allurements. At their . 
tables they be verye sumptuous, and love to have good fare ; yet 
neither use they to overcharge themselves with excesse of drincke, 
neither thereto greatly provoke and urge others, but suffer eve 
man to drincke in such measure as best pleaseth himselfe: whic 
drincke (being eyther ale or beere) most pleasaunt in taste and 
holesomely relyced, they fetch not from foreine places, but have 
it amonge themselves brewed!” (P. 69.) 


Insolent in prosperity, Wolsey exhibited a corresponding 
pusillanimity in adversity. He retained the character of a 
courtier to the last ; and, by a real or affected condescension, 
he contrived to gain so much compassion and popularity dur- 
‘ing his last journey to take possession of the archbishopric 
at York, that his arrest as a state-prisoner and journey to- 
wards. London for trial required some manceuvring to be 
effected without disturbance. The narrative of these last 
proceedings, taken by Mr. Howard chiefly from the account 
given by Wolsey’s faithful adherent, Cavendish, is very inter- 
esting; and indeed, although we must repeat that a life of Wol- 
sey was not wanted, we are quite disposed to do Mr. Howard 
justice by saying that he has left no source of information 
concerning the subject of his biography unvisited, and: has 
brought together, within a reasonable compass, ‘the scattered 
information which he’ derived from various authorities. In. 
one particular, also, his work has an essential value; namely, 
in reconciling some chronological discrepancies, arising from 
the different modes of notation used by the earlier annalists. 

‘ Previous 
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© Previous to, and during the reign of Henry VIII., it was cus- 
tomary to begin and end the year on Lady-day; but the modern 
mode of beginning the year on the Ist of January having then 
been partially adopted, the natural consequence was, that what 
happened in the months of January, February, and part of March, 
in any given year, by the first mode, was set down as in the year 
ensuing by those who adopted the second ; so as to render neces- 
sary the practice, afterwards so frequent, of dating thus; 1520-1, 

‘ Then came another class of chronologists, who date by the 
years of each king’s reign; a mode more uncertain even than 
those previously noted : for though all began the reign with the 
day which included demise and accession, yet some ended the 
reigning year, the first being of course a broken one, on the Ist of 
January, and others on Lady-day; whilst a third class carried on 
their dates from anniversary to anniversary of the accession. 

‘ In regard to foreign dates also, particularly in Italy, even 
greater discrepancy existed ; some historians falling into several 
of the errors of English chronology, with respect to the annus 
Domini, whilst others dated by the pontificate, beginning that 
period sometimes from the demise of the preceding pope, at others 
from the day of election or installation, thus leaving an interreg- 
num between each pope and his successor. But the most extra- 
ordinary source of error was in the bureau of the papal secretary 
of state, where briefs were dated in a year beginning at the Na- 
tivity, and bulls at the Incarnation! This infallible regulation was 
not only productive of various mistakes, but was also found very 
convenient as a means of mystification, when his Holiness wished ~ 
to get out of political or ecclesiastical difficulties ;— of which a 
remarkable instance is recorded in the body of this work, (p. 432.) 
wherein Wolsey himself was nearly deceived, and obliged to direct 
the English embassy to demand a specific explanation.’ 


The consequences of this chronological confusion have 
been unfavorable and unjust to the Cardinal ; because, by 
transposing the order of ‘events, his actions have sometimes 
been represented as preceding the circumstances which actually 
led to them; and he has thus been exposed to unmerited 
censure, where a rectified chronology might have furnished 
his justification. Mr. Howard is intitled to great praise for 
correcting and regulating these chronological difficulties. 





-——4 + 


ArT. IX. An Inquiry, with a View to ascertain how far Nature 
and Education respectively determine the Moral and Intellectual 
Character of Man. 8vo. pp.355. Cadell. 1823, 


Brerx attempt to familiarize the science of the human ‘mind 
is highly meritorious ; and the anonymous author‘of the 
work before us justly considers that science as the only perfect 
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illustration of the art of educating and enlightening mankind, 
since no course of institution can be auspiciously begun or © 
effectively pursued without a previous knowlege of the intel- 
lectual and moral nature of man in general, and of the pecu- 
liar dispositions and faculties of the individual who is to be 
rendered virtuous and intelligent. He disavows the wish to 
establish any specific system, or to controvert any existing 
theory, but professes ‘ to state the result of his own general 
observations on the nature and education of man, in as intel- 
ligitle language as he cancommand.’ Mr. Locke’s Essay on 
the Human Understanding, his Treatise on Education, his 
Conduct of the Understanding, and occasionally Barrow’s 
sermons, have furnished the author with his chief aids: but 
we must not concede to him that he adheres to his promise 
of not recommending any peculiar system, inasmuch as the 
greater part of his essay is drawn from Mr. Locke’s admir- 
able work. We do not, indeed, object to that eminent 
writer’s philosophy: for we could not name any treatise which 
is enriched with so many valuable observations on the intel- 
lectual pheenomena; and it supplies, we readily allow, many 
of those logical rules which invigorate and direct our faculties 
in the investigation of truth. Still we do not think that his 
system of ideas elucidates in the slightest degree the question 
which is here proposed to be discussed ; viz. that of the in- 
fluence of education on the human character, compared with 
that which is produced by the original laws and properties of 
our nature. In the use of the word zdea, Locke is singu- 
larly vague and. even inconstant to his own hypothesis; and 
in his observations in answer to the Bishop of Worcester, 
he seems to admit that the word requires sometimes a limited 
and at others an almost indefinite sense. ‘The phantasms and 
intelligible species of the antient philosophy would, in our 
opinions, have answered the same purpose; since it is evident 
that, while our external senses receive the impression, they 
do not receive the material objects themselves by which they 
are affected : as wax receives the impression of the seal, but 
not the seal itself. The revival, therefore, of the impression, 
to form an idea, which is Mr. Locke’s theory, is the inter- 
position of an unnecessary link in the reasoning; for, after 
all, he agrees with Aristotle, Descartes, Berkeley, and Hume, 
that objects, whether of sense, memory, imagination, or rea- 
soning, originate in the mind only. We are disposed, in a 
great measure, to acquiesce in Reid’s description of the same 
phenomena, as a more simple and therefore more philoso- 
phical solution ; viz. that external objects make impressions 
which are followed by correspondent sensations, and it 
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these are again followed by perceptions of the existenee and 
qualities of the bodies which make the impressions. All the 
steps of the hypothesis are alike incomprehensible, and the 
consideration of them can throw no light on the manner in 
which we acquire our knowlege of the existence and qualities 
of body. We could have wished, also, that Mr. Locke had 
not admitted so absolutely that the soul’s immateriality, which 
is the foundation of all his own reasonings, was beyond our 
knowlege. “ It is a point,” he says, “ which seems to me 
placed out of the reach of our own knowledge.” We do not 
the less know the existence of a thing because we are ignorant 
of the modes and properties of that existence. Consciousness 
is a proof of the existence of objects totally independent of 
all knowlege of the laws and nature of their existence. As 
to the scholastic questions concerning the nature and essence 
of mind, — whether extended or unextended, &c. &c. — we 
agree with Mr. Locke that these are matters beyond our 
knowlege, and are therefore unprofitable discussions: but the 
immateriality of the thinking power is, we conceive, suf» 
ficiently demonstrated by a consciousness of its existence, 
distinct from -all our perceptions of material or external 
objects. 

We are therefore inclined with Mr. Dugald Stewart to con- 
sider the second book of the Essay as not the most valuable 
part of it; nor does the abstract of Locke’s doctrine of ideas, © 
according to our views of the subject, furnish much aid in illus- 
trating the question proposed by the author now under review. 
The remarks on the nature of language, and the abuse of 
words, bear much more closely on the subject; and more 
might have been extracted from Locke on the different classes 
of prejudice incident to human nature. In point of prac- 
tical utility, at least, this is a discussion which takes the lead 
of all others; and Bacon himself, who prepared the way for 
Mr. Locke’s reasonings, might on this head have been con- 
sulted and cited to greater advantage: for Locke has added 
little to what had been already urged by his great prede- 
cessor, more than the application of Hobbes’s law of asso- 
ciation to explain the manner in which these prejudices 
are originally generated. Perhaps, Locke was indebted for 
his remarks on the use and abuse of language, which form 
one of the most valuable parts of the Essay, to Lord Bacon’s 
observations on the mutual influence exercised by thought and 
language over each other, and on the dependence which sub- 
sists between them. | 

Though we have accompanied the anonymous author before- 
us thus far in his Inquiry, we must not be supposed, on that 
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account, to acquiesce in the complacent persuasion which 
seems to have taken possession of his own mind, that the 
question proposed in the title-page is at all elucidated by the 
extracts which form the greater part of the volume. There. 
is such a want of connection and congruity in this kind of. 
patchwork argumentation, — it is so made up of broken and 
discontinuous topics, —that we seem to effect no progress 
towards any specific or definite conclusion. Nor are we quite 
satisfied with the style and execution of the few passages 
which belong ‘to the author himself. For instance, he thus 
comments on Mr. Locke’s use of the word “ ideas,” which 
tells us confusedly things that are conceived distinctly : 


‘ A highly eminent philologist, and whose profound learning we 
cannot pretend ever to fathom, in making some few comments 
upon the Essay concerning Human Understanding, says, ‘ I only 
desire you to read the Essay over again with attention, and see 
whether all that its immortal author has justly concluded will not 
hold equally true and clear, if you substitute the composition, &c. 
of terms, wherever he has supposed a composition, &c. of ideas.” 
But after a second, and even third perusal, we still retain the opi- 
nion that Mr. Locke is correct, and that the proposed alteration 
would not upon trial be found to answer. According to Mr. 
Locke, ‘ Ideas are whatsoever may be the object of the under- 
standing when a man thinks,” whereas, ‘terms, he says, are only 
the symbols of ideas ; and whether they are to be considered as 
particular or general, must be determined entirely by the nature 
of the ideas to which they are annexed. “ ‘Terms become general 
by being made szgns of general ideas, and ideas become general, 
by separating from them the circumstances of time, place, and 
any other particular existence,” as man, theatre, &c. The mind 
first makes a collection of ideas; secondly, it unites them into 


one ; and thirdly, gives stability to the union by a name, as a tra- 
gedy, pheenix, bankrupt, &c. But 


‘<¢ What’s in a name ? that which we call a rose, 
By any other word weuld smell as sweet.” 


The term universe is the same, whether used by the learned or the 
ignorant; the idea attached to it too, so far as it is supposed to 
include all beings, is the same; yet how greatly more sublime, 
though infinitely short of the original, will the composition of the 
picture be to the eye of knowledge than to that of ignorance. 
Besides the mind can conceive, and by circumlocution enable an- 
other to conceive, the like arbitrarily composed ideas, even before 
terms are affixed to them; for instance, inventions ere they have 
been carried into execution, and the numberless chimeras enter- 
tained of beauty or deformity, whence, indeed, the expression 
‘‘ ideal beauty.” The hands cannot execute what the eye hath 
not seen, nor the mind conceived. Imagination it is that ‘ bodies 
tat the forms of things unknown,” and the artist’s, like the poet’s 
land, : 


» « Turns 
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««¢ Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
_A local habitation and a name.” 


‘ Simple terms have been invented, and afterwards, as occasion | 
required, variously compounded, Simple terms are the uncom- 
pounded names of any ideas whatsoever, as John, man, fleet. 
Compound terms, Johnson defines to be, two or more terms united 
into one. The apparent intention of compounding them is, not 
only in general to spare the invention of new terms, bat sometimes 
also to mark particularly either some sort of relation, with which 
certain things are considered, or some pre-eminent power or qua- 
lity, or remarkable deficiency of either, discernible in them ; 
c.g. the simple term, umbrella, a shade, does not specify from what 
it is to shade one, but the compound terms, parasol and parapluie, 
are no sooner pronounced, than the mind considers those instru- 
ments with relation to the things parried, 7. e, with the sun and 
rain. Such, too, are thermometer, contemporary, coal-heaver, 
turnspit. _By the term ventriloquist, we distinguish those persons 
remarkable for speaking, as it were, from the belly ; clear-sighted, 
able-bodied, shallow-brain, &c. are of the like description. A 
very superficial examination of the most copious languages would 
serve to convince us, that the composition of terms is extremely 
limited, while that of ideas we find to be as boundless.as the im- 
agination of man: e.g. in the term religion there is little compo- 
sition, yet it represents a great composition of ideas, of a Creator, 
of a — of a benefactor, of one created, of an inferior, of 
gratitude, of adoration, and perhaps of many others.’ 


Weill now offer a specimen of the analytic. manner in 
which the chief propelling dispositions of man are arranged; 
in the work before us. : 


‘ PRINCIPAL DIRECTING DISPOSITIONS. 


‘ These are the dispositions every man has, to urge him to seek 


more or less steadily the very various things that are good, useful, 
and agreeable to him. 


‘ Desire of Happiness both in our present and. future State of 
Existence, or to obtain Good and to avoid Evil. 

‘ Respectively stronger or weaker according to the character of 

the individual. It directs him upon all occasions to do what his 


reason and conscience dictate to him, whether agreeable to his 
present inclinations or not. . 


* Desire of Ease, or Relief from present Pain. 

‘ Stronger or weaker, and of different characters. It directs 
him to free himself, as soon as practicable, from any annoyance 
likely to injure either his mind or body ; it often induces him also 
to rid himself of pain, though his impatience is likely eventually 
to be more or less disadvantageous to him. genset 


‘ Desire of Superiority, or Ambition. © 


‘ Stronger or weaker, and of different characters. It directs 


him to aim at excelling in any pursuit whatsoever, whether good 
or bad. 


X 4 * Desire 
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* Desire of Pleasure. 


‘ Stronger or weaker, and of different characters. It directs 
him to enjoy the various bounties provided for him by indulgent 


nature; it tempts him also to use them to a more or less criminal 
excess. 


© Desire of Independence or of Liberty. 
‘ Stronger or weaker, and of different characters. It directs 
him to rely principally upon his own exertions, both for subsist. 


ence and amusement ; it renders him also apt to resist the most 
wholesome authority. 


* Desire of Power. 
‘€ Stronger or weaker, and of different characters. It directs 
him to become more or less, and in a variety of ways, the benefac- 
tor or the scourge of individuals, families, or nations. 


© Desire of Wealth. 


© Stronger or weaker, and of different characters. It directs 
him to accumulate riches either by honest or dishonest means, and 
for good or bad purposes, or for hoarding. 


* Consciousness or Belief of Superiority or Pride. 

‘ Stronger or weaker, and of different characters. It directs 
him properly to support the dignity of his nature, character, rank, 
and situation, in life: it often leads him also to forget what is 
justly due to the self-love and pretensions of others. 


‘ Desire of appearing to Advantage, or Vanity. 

‘ Stronger or weaker, and of different characters. It. directs 
him to display his acquirements or possessions in a manner more or 
less agreeable and advantageous to, or more or less offensive and 
injurious to, the fortunes or morals of others. 


‘ Desire of Change. 
‘ Stronger or weaker, and of different characters. It is in 
many cases irresistible ; in others it directs him to vary his actions, 
so as to give his body and mind each a wholesome degree both of 


exercise and repose; it leads him also to indulge himself in the 
most wanton caprices. 


* Desire of Novelty. 
* Strongér or weaker, and of different characters. It directs 
him to seek new objects in order to extend his acquaintance with 


nature, and to give new zest to his enjoyments. It also inclines 


him to become soon disgusted with sameness, and to be fickle and 
dissipated. 


* Curtosity. 

‘ Stronger or weaker, and of different characters. It directs 
him to search out the secrets of nature, both physical and intellec- 
tual, and to make himself acquainted with the past and present 
state of the world; it disposes him, also, to be more or less im- 
pertinently inquisitive and prying into the affairs of others.’ 


Many 
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Many useful hints on the varieties of moral character are 
to be found dispersed about this book, but they are exhibited 
in too detached and isolated a form to contribute to the 
general reasoning. In truth, we doubt whether it was the 
author’s intention to institute any general reasoning: for some 
of his moral portraitures are only sketches in the manner of 
Theophrastus, being merely an assemblage of features con- 
stituting this or that moral class. We are not disposed to 
deny that much valuable matter, extracted both from Locke 
and Barrow, will repay the reader who turns over the volume : 
but the absence of a luminous order renders it far from bein 
conducive to its proposed object. It is an error, not indeed 
exclusively peculiar to this treatise, but common to ‘man 
industrious and patient investigations, to wander into a laby- 
rinth of section and analysis, which fatigues instead of cor- 
roborating the memory of the reader. 

The author thus recapitulates his labors; and from this 
outline of the primary divisions of the subject, it is easy to 
infer into how many subordinate and minor distributions his 
plan compelled him to enter. As we cannot class the work 
among original compositions, since it consists almost wholly 


of extract, we must close both our quotations and our re- 
marks with this 


¢ RECAPITULATION. 


‘ Having examined the several component parts of man, as far 
as the object we had in view required, we will now take a general 
survey of him, and so terminate our labours. 

‘ He is composed of body and mind; the body having senses 
and sensation; the mind, understanding, sensibility, and volition. 


‘ He has excitements to urge him to the use of his several 
faculties. 


‘ Pleasure and Pain, Self-love, 
Desire or Volition, Social Love, 
Love and Hatred, Sympathy, 
Hope and Fear, Conscience, 


Desire of Reward and Fear of Punishment. 
Desire of Praise and Fear of Blame. 


‘ Principal directing dispositions, the immediate, or more or less 
remote origin of most of his propensities both good and bad. 


‘ Desire of Happiness, Desire of Wealth, 
Desire of Ease, Pride, ; 
Ambition, Vanity, 
Desire of Pleasure, Desire of Change, 
Desire of Independence, ~ Desire of ‘hom , 
Desire of Power, Curiosity, | 


Desire of Occupation. 


‘ A native 


‘ 
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_ © A native character, being of a sanguine or phlegmatic tem- 
pérament, and of an easy or difficult temper. | 

“ Primary dispositions that betray themselves at the dawn of his 
reason ,he being either — . : 7 8 


« Active or Indolent, 


Patient or Impatient, Docile or Obstinate, 
Contented or Discontented, Reserved or Unreserved, 
Courageous or Fearful, Decisive or Indecisive, 
Bold or Timid, | Attentive or Inattentive. 
He is disposed to Love and Hate, also to be 
‘ Angry, | Forgiving, Jealous, 
Resentful, Grateful, Envious. 


‘ He has reason, experience, and example, to enable him more 
readily and confidently to regulate his several propensities, and to 
determine his proper fine of conduct in life. | 
- © Habit. to acquire a relish for the practice of his numerous 
moral duties, wa also imperceptibly to lessen the sense of those 
evils from which he cannot escape. 3 
_,€ We find him in some things fettered by the law of insurmount- 
able necessity, or fatality, and in others left a free agent, and thus 
some of his actions are voluntary, some involuntary. 
© Subjected to human power, he is commonly left, more or less, 
at liberty, but liable to be compelled to remain in confinement, or 
to suffer bodily pain, or death, or to be restrained from indulging 
his inclinations: upon all which occasions, he is under the arbi- 
trary necessity of submission. But no human power can directly 
compel him to action, that can be done only indirectly by the 
agency of fear. 

‘ He is born with a certain constitution both of mind and body, 
which are more or less injured, or brought to a greater or less 
degree of perfection, by being judiciously or injudiciously:ma- 
naged. ) 

‘ A good education consists in a combination of good habits, 
tending to bring the powers both of the mind and body into that 
healthy and sound state, as shall most effectually qualify them 
properly to perform their several functions throughout life. 

‘ Nature most clearly manifests her intention, that we should 
partake of, but not abuse, her very various bounties; for excess 
and want both produce, though in diametrically opposite ways, 
sickness, vice, and consequent misery; whereas, a wholesome 
variety of pleasures, enjoyed with moderation, serve to promote 
health, cheerfulness, and content, and to encourage us to persevere 
in the practice of virtue. Uneasiness it is, that most frequently 
causes us to be restless and eager of change. 

‘ But in what manner a creature constituted like man could be 
altogether the most successfully educated, seems to be a question 
likely to divide the opinions of mankind, as long as it shall remain 
impracticable to trace moral effects indubitably to their proper 
causes. However, though we cannot trace them indubitably, yet 
we may, we imagine, very satisfactorily do so, by the means of a 
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tinual experience, for the most preferable mode of educating man 
must necessarily be that which, upon the whole, is found to be 
productive of the greatest degree of virtue, health, and useful 
information, and consequently of the most general happiness. 
Man cannot my be truly virtuous, wise, healthy, and happy, but 
by conforming imself to the laws of nature, since nature it is, and 
not education, that has given him those faculties and feelings he 
has, to act and to enjoy life. 

‘ But to conclude, the peculiar constitution of each individual 
may be more or less perfected by education, but cannot be essen- 
tially changed by it ; indeed, so far from being essentially changed 
by it, the constitution of his body, as well as of his mind, continu~ 
ally, we believe, determines the general effects which direct ma- 


nagement, and likewise casual circumstances, produce upon both | 
his moral and intellectual character.’ } ) 





Art.X. Poems. By James G. Percival, M.D. Crown 8vo. 
2 Vols. Printed in America, and re-printed in London. 


Price 
16s. Boards. Miller. 1824. 


OTHING, we imagine, can afford us a more striking proof 
IN of the rapid strides made by our trans-Atlantic brethren 
from independence to all the arts of polished life, than the 
number of good writers who have recently sprung up among 
them. We have taken several opportunities, in late years, 
to discuss the merits of some of these candidates for literary 
fame, and especially the poets ; ‘ Specimens” of whose best pro- 
ductions were not very long since selected and published in 
our own country. (See M. R. for Jan. 1823, p. 28.) There 
surely can be no prouder testimony to their growing merits, 
than that which has thus been offered to them by a nation, 
superlatively abounding as ours does in every species and 
variety of poetic excellence. Subsequently to this. little 
volume, which displayed a great variety of talent, other and 
entire publications from the pens of American poets have 
appeared, reprinted in this country; a strong symptom, we 
think, of their rising credit and importance. Amid a_ great. 
diversity, in point both of ability and subject, we have ‘se- 
lected the Poems which appear at the head of this article; 
because, though not of equal excellence with the nobler strains 
of Bryant, or some of those of Bancroft, as given in the, 
before-mentioned Specimens, they yet boast a degree of merit 
far superior to that of any entire pieces hitherto published on, 
this side of the water. 

We are informed, indeed, with a considerable ex ration 
of his merits, in the English ‘ Notice’ prefixed to his works, 
‘ that in England Dr. Percival is only known as standing in 
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the first rank of living American poets,’ and that ‘ his works 
can boast no other celebrity here than the casual republication 
! of a few admired pieces has given them.’ (Advertisement, p.i.) 
This is followed by a brief sketch of the author’s life; which 
closes with the somewhat too easy and liberal remark that, 
* as Dr. Percival’s works are now in the hands of the public, 
his poetical reputation must be left to their testimony. His 
character in private life we may commit to the same decision, 
only remarking that if aught of misanthropy or scepticism is 
found in these volumes, they should be regarded merely as 
casting shades upon a character, on the whole singularly pure, 
elevated, and amiable.’ (P. viii.) 

On this point we conceive it to be our, duty to observe 
that, so far from being marked by merely a few shades of scep- 
ticism or misanthropy, the Doctor’s poetry, though elevated 
with occasional bursts of true genius and passion, presents 
some of the most startling and terrific pictures of a powerful 
but fevered imagination, of contempt and hatred of mankind, 
of scepticism, of suicide, and of the ‘ darkest painter’s hor- 
rors,” that we recollect to have ever contemplated. ‘To some 
minds, in some moods, these pictures have their charms, — 
doubtless of a deep and pervading character; for we have 
tried them; and, as they boast but too potent and dangerous 
a spell, we would fain exorcise the imaginations both of the 
poet and his readers. We would also inquire by what license 
the author has believed himself justified in recounting his 
wild and extravagant day-dreams to a world which he seems, 
in his poetic character, only to shun and to despise ; when he 

must know, too, that there can only be some unhappy few, 
whose darkness of fate or whose genius and sorrows can 
rightly appreciate him? Deeply fraught with poetry and 
passion as some of his pieces indisputably are, we think 
that in this “ moody madness” of the poet’s brain he has 
gone much too far: we fear to sympathize with him; we 
shiver and tremble as we read; yet we feel his power, and 
are borne along with him, as it were, in his career, until we 
begin to suspect that we may become as wild and extravagant 
as he is himself. We are assured, however, that such excess 
of feeling, and such extravagance of tone and expression, 
though calculated to awaken and surprize, are little less than 
the betrayal of a poet’s trust. He is indeed justified in 
exciting a powerful degree of interest, amounting even to 
alarm and terror: but beyond this he must not go; since the 
poetic law, from the time of the Stagyrite down to Mr. 
Hume, has continued to denounce all feelings’ and all appeals 
that approach the region of horror. It will be —" 
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here to state our opinion, without quoting specimens of the 
parts to which we refer; and we shall rather chuse to select such 


passages as seem most likely to gain credit for the Columbian 
muse. ‘These we find scattered not sparingly throughout the 
volumes, and of a very varied description. It is our duty to 
observe, however, that the prevailing faults of the writer’s 
poetry appear to consist in the florid and pompous style, 
which is unfortunately so much affected by some of our young 
modern poets; and in the study of contrast and effect, still 
struggling to reach the * os magna sonaturum,” to the fre- 
quent detriment of sound, meaning and clear good sense. 
These, we dare say, will be perceptible without our insistin 
on instances, and holding them up to our readers in italics, 
Having premised this, we shall proceed to the few specimens 
which our limits will permit us to give, of the very diversified 
subjects and varied style of treating them, which are among 
the leading characteristics of the Doctor’s productions. 

The following stanzas, strikingly characteristic of his*man- 
ner, are taken from his Prometheus, a poem abounding in 
splendid and fanciful passages : 


‘ Much study is a weariness — so said 
The sage of sages, and the aching eye, 

The pallid cheek, the trembling frame, the head 
Throbbing with thought and torn with agony, 
Attest his truth ; and yet we will obey 

The intellectual Numen, and will gaze 
In wondering awe upon it, and will pay 

Worship to its omnipotence ; the blaze 

Of mind is as a fount of fire, that upward plays 


‘¢ Aloft on snow-clad mountains, on whose breast 
Unspotted purity has ever lain ; 
The clouds of sense and passion cannot rest 
Upon its shadowy summit, nor can stain 
The white veil which enwraps it, nor in vain 
Roll the white floods of liquid heat, they melt 
The gathered stores of ages, to the plain 
They pour them down in streams enkindling, felt 
By every human heart, in myriad channels dealt. — 


‘ This is the electric spark sent down from Heaven, 

That woke to second life the man of clay ; 

The torch was lit in ether, light was given, 
Which not all passion’s storms can sweep away ; 
There is no closing to this once-risen day, 

Tempests may darken, but the sun will glow, 
Serene, unclouded, dazzling, and its ra 

“Through some small crevices will always flow, 

Nor leave in utter night the world that gropes below. 


‘ And 
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And now and then some spirit, from the throng, 
With wings Deedalean, in his rage will soar, | 
And spreading. wide his pinions with a stron 
And desperate effort, from this servile shore 
Mounting like Minder’s swans, whose voices pour 
Melodious music, like the dying fall 
Of zephyrs in a pine-grove, or the roar 
Heard through the lonely forest, when the pall 
Of night o’erhangs us, borne from some far waterfall. 


With wing as tireless, and with voice as sweet, 
His eye the falcon’s, and his heart the dove’s, 
He lifts his heavenward daring, till the heat 
Of that same orb he aimed to, which he loves 
To mark with keen eye till the cloud removes, 
That gave its glow a softness, with its blight 
Withers his sinewy strength ; so Heaven reproves 
The minds, that scan it with audacious sight, 


_And seek with restless gaze too pure, unmingled light. 


Gay was the paradise of love he drew, 
And pictured in his fancy ; he did dwell 
Upon it till it had a life ; he threw 
A tint of Heaven athwart it — who can tell 
The yearnings of his heart, the charm, the spell, 
That bound him to the vision ? Cold truth came 
And plucked aside the veil — he saw a hell, 
And o’er it curled blue flakes of lurid flame — 
He Jaid him down and clasped his damp chill brow in shame. 


His fall is as the Titans’, who would tear 
The thunder from their monarch, and would pile 
Their mountain-stairway to Olympus, where 
The bolt they grasped at pierced them ; with a smile 
’ Of fearless power the thunderer sat the while, 
And mocked their fruitless toiling, then he hurled 
His whitening arrows, and at once their guile 
And force were blasted, and their fall unfurled, 
An awful warning flag to a presumptuous world. 


They stand, a beacon chained upon the rock; 
Heaven o’er them lifts unveiled her boundless blue; 
Ambition’s sun still scorches, and the mock 
Of all their high desires is full in view ; 
Affection cools their foreheads with no dew 
Of melting hearts, no rain of pitying eyes; 
The vulture, conscience, gnaws them, ever new 
Their heart’s torn fibres into life will rise, | 
The gorging fury clings, repelled she never flies. _ 


These are the men who dared to rend the veil . 
Religion hung around us ; they would tear 

The film from off our eyes, and break the pale 
That-bound the awe-struck spirit, nor would spare 
The worship paid by ages; in the glare or 
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Of their red torches Piety grew blind, 
_ And saw no more her comforter ; her fair 

- And fond hopes lost their beauty ; can the mind, 
When rifled of its faith, so dear a solace find ? 


‘ They pull down Jove from his Idzan throne ; 
They quench the Jew’s Schechinah, and the cross, 
That bore the mangled corse of Heaven’s own Son, 
They trample in the dust, and spurn as dross ; 
And will they recompense the world its loss ? 
Have they a fairer light to cheer our gloom? 

Oh no! — the grave yawns on us as a fosse, 
Where we must sleep for ever ; this our doom — 
Body and mind shall rot and moulder in the tomb.’ 


A few other portions of the same poem, particularly in its de- 
scriptive parts, display much power and beauty : — such as the 
delineation of an approaching tempest among the hills; which, 
for pervading strength and vividness, is almost worthy of the 
departed fire of Byron: 


‘ A solemn pause — the woods below are still, 
No breezes wave their light leaves, and the lake 
Lies like a sleeping mirror ; on the hill 
The white flocks eye the rain-drops, that will slake 
Their hot thirst, and the screaming curlews take 
, Their circling flight along the silent stream ; 
Save their storm-loving music now awake, 
Nature seems slumbering in a midnight dream ; 
She starts — behold aloft that sudden quivering gleam. 


¢ The torch is lit among the clouds —the peals 
Roar through the lonely wilds, and echoing swell 
Around the far horizon — earth now feels 
And trembles as she listens — who can tell 
The spirit’s awe ? as if it heard its knell, 
It bows before the Power, whose hand controuls | 
' Lightning, and wind, and waves, who loves to dwell 
In storms, and on its path the tempest rolls, 
Whose words are bolts, whose glance electric pierces souls, 


¢ And makes the bold blasphemer pale with awe, 
And stills the madman’s laugh, and strikes with dread 
The brow, that bore defiance to the law 
Stamped on the universe ; he hides his head 
In darkness like the ostrich ; all those led 
By his once fearless mocking, slink away, | 
And o’er them prostrate, wrathful angels tread, 
And draw their fiery arrows, and repay 
With fear and death the hearts that dare to disobey. 


Tis night, and we are on the mountain-top — 
The air is motionless, and not a breath 

Of wind is whispered, and the pure dews dro 
From Heaven, like tears, upon this lovely death 
Of nature, while the landscape underneath, 





And 
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And the vast arch above, smile in the ray 
Of the full moon, who, circled in her wreath 
- Of glory, walks, a queen, her lofty way, 
And pours upon the world a softer, aon day.’ 

If the muse of the New World continues to rank among 
her votaries poets who can produce lines equal and superior to 
the preceding, she will not long have to repine at the fame of 
those of older nations. Of a gentler tone and less fiery spirit 
than the verses which we have just given are the few follow- 
ing stanzas, from the same composition: which, though not 
perfect in their kind, breathe an intense feeling, and a mourn- 
ful melody of soul, that characterize only the true poet : 


‘ Farewell to the lost Jand, where life was young, 
And the fresh earth seem’d lovely ; where the heart 
First felt the thrill of ecstasy, when strung 
With its fine tender chords, all could impart 
Joy to its laughing innocence — I start 
To find I am so cold, where all before 
Was tinctured with divinity — We part, 
Land of my early loves! thy once bright shore 
Has lost its dearest charm — Farewell! we meet no more. 


‘ The world that is, seems Eden to the child, 

The rainbows on a bubble are a spell 

To chain him in sweet wonder; O! how wild 
Do the first awakened throbs of feeling swell, — 
There is no music like the village-bell, 

That o’er the far hills sends its silver sound, — 
There is no beauty like the forms, that dwell 

In flower and bud, and shell and insect, found, 

When through the watered vale we take our infant round. 


¢ But this is for the new mind — soon we tire 
Of all this simple loveliness, we form _ 
Within a magic iene, whose sun-gilt spire 
Burns in the azure firmament — the storm 
Is portion of its majesty, we warm, 
Not tremble in the lightning’s vivid glare — 
Sounds must be heard from Heaven, that they inform 
The spirit with the life of thought, and bear 
Through all their unseen flight, the souls that upward dare. 


¢ The world imagined, to the world we feel, 
Is glory and magnificence ; we turn 
From earth in sated weariness, but kneel 
Before the pomp we dream of — when the urn 
Holds all that now hath form and life, we spurn 
The shackles, that debase us and confine ; 
Deep in its central fountain mind will burn 
Brighter in darkness, like the gems that shine 
With a fixed eye of fire, the stars of cayc and mine. 


‘¢ Whea 
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‘ When the gay visions once so fair are fled, 
When Time has dropped his rose-wreaths, and his brow 
Hath only snows to shade it; hearts have bled, , 
And healed themselves to be all callous; now 
In the cold years of vanished hope, we plough 
And sow in barrenness to teap in blight — 
Then the soul in its solitude doth. bow 
To its own grandeur, and from outer ni 
Turns to the world within, and finds all loye and light.’ | 


Many other pieces, of a lighter and more varied descrip- 
tion, might serve to illustrate and confirm the opinion which 
we advanced in the outset, of the advancing importance and 
improvement of the poetical literature of America, together 
with her increase of political power and prosperity. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JULY, 1824. 


POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art. 11. Warreniana; with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 
By the Editor of a Quarterly Review. 12mo. Gs. 6d. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1824. 

There are two modes of writing a parody: first, by copying 
the general style and genius of an author; secondly, by imitating 
some particular composition. ‘The first of these modes is by far 
the most difficult, and requires much higher talents than the last. 
Indeed, to catch the peculiar tone of thought and feeling which 
distinguishes a writer, — to seize his particular turns of expression 
and shades of language, —,is a task-rarely attempted, and, when 
attempted, is still more rarely performed with success. The 
authors of the “* Rejected Addresses” are the oply writers of the 
present day who have exhibited talents equal to such an under- 
taking. — On the other hand, ,to turn into ridicule any particular 
composition requires no extraordinary powers.of wit or brilliancy 
of talent. The substitution in a fine poem, for instance, with 
which the reader is acquainted, of certain ludicroys,images for the 
former subject-matter of the lines, is easily accomplished, and has 
generally a humorous effect. .Of this nature are the tmitations in 
the little volume now before us, which.are exeguted,with consider- 
able vivacity and success. Some production of almost every 
celebrated author of the day is thus converted into a ludicrous 
composition in praise of Mr. Watton ‘the advertizing blacking 
manufacturer ; and on the whole the parodies “have sufficient 
cleverness in them to .repay a perusal. ‘A Nursery Ode’ by 
L{eigh] H{unt] is perhaps.the best specimen of the writer’s talent. 


. 


‘Rev. Jury, 1824. Y ‘ Ah, 
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¢ Ah, little ranting Johnny! 


For ever blythe and bonny, 
And singing heigho, nonny! 
Come, you rogue, to me now, 
And sit upon my knee now, 
While in thought we rove 
Through clipsome Lisson Grove, 
Where the blackbird singeth 
And the daisy springeth, 
And the Naiads tie, 
All underneath the sky, 
Their garters with crisp posies 
Of daffodils and roses. 
Johnny, Johnny, Johnny ! 
Fie! oh fie upon ye! 
Thus to teaze your nunkey, 
You good-for-nothing monkey ; 
Thus to pull and swale 
His perriwig and tail, 
And throw with cunning glee, 
Tobacco in his tea. 
There — but words are vain, John — 
There you go again, John; 
Now perked up in a corner, 
Like jaunty Jacky Horner ; 
Now clambering up the chimney 
With springy step and slim knee, 
Till, open-mouthed, you whip down 
An ounce of soot ; then slip down, 
And run to daddy, crying — 
** Odzooks, papa, I’m dying :” 
Or else, with glib intention, 
You puzzle your invention 
To joke us; first you weep, John, 
And snore as if asleep, John ; 
Then up you jump and cry out— 
‘‘ Oh Christ, ’'ve poked my eye out !” 
When lo! directly after, 
You turn us into laughter. 

‘ Well, poppet, though you bore us 
With one eternal chorus ; 
Of harum scarum divo, 
Tag rag and genitivo ; 
And though, you tricksy wizard, 
You daily stuff your gizzard 
With sugar-plumbs of full size, 
And lollipops and bulls’ eyes, 
The Muse, through me, shall shed, now, 
Her blessings on your head, now. 

“ May your hours of childhood, 
Like roses in a wild wood, 


Shed 
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Shed native sweets around you, 
Till sunny thoughts surround you ; 
And when by twilight still 
You roam o’er Primrose-Hill, 
Or when, by midnight dark, 
You cross the Regent’s Park, 
May Pan, with eye so brightsome, 
And cock-up nose so lightsome, 
Tell you tales of tree-gods, 
Of river and of sea-gods ; 
As how from lover’s lay 
Daphne stole away ; 
How by Temp?’s fountain 
She ran, and Pindus’ mountain, 
While chesnut, vine, and hop-leaf 
Rung aloud with “ Stop thief!” 
And, to love a martyr, 
Apollo followed arter ; 
Or how that Colchian witch, 
in Jason’s friendship rich, 

_ Her father dared to whip in 
A monstrous earthen pipkin, 
To boil him up with lamb 
And caper-sauce and ham, 
And then, as I’m a sinner, 
To dish him up for dinner ! 

‘ Your father, too, my own John, 
We'll not let him alone, John, 
But, with prophetic glee, 

Declare how time will be 

When nations shall proclaim 
The triumphs of his fame, 

And story pile on story 

In honour of his glory. 

So now good night, my Johnny ; 
Put your night-cap on ye; 

And mind, you little jewel, 
Mind you drink your gruel, 

Or else, despite your tears, John, 
Papa will box your ears, John.’ 


Art.12. The Count Arezzi; a Tragedy: in Five Acts. 8vo: 
pp- 192. 6s. sewed. Booth. 1824. — 

In point of diction and poetic feeling, we are inclined to pro- 
nounce the composition before us to be a very powerful and 
spirited drama. The writer evidently possesses many of the requi- 
sites of a fine poet; such as a vigorous command of language, 
and a rich and copious imagination; and though, in his conception 
of dramatic characters and the management of his plot, he is 
more deficient, still as a whole the tragedy is very creditable to 
his talents. Its length renders it obviously unfit for represent- 
ation, but in some respects it is well suited for the stage. Many 

y 2 single 
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single passages of considerable beauty might be selected ; as for 
instance : 


; ‘ There is a time 
When grief is Iéss than misery, and respires 
A mournful fragrance for the sighs it breathes — 
Such melancholy greets ifs sorrows mildly, 
And dallies with light pangs: but after this 
Comes bitterness accursed and unallayed, 
Whose taste is torment. No man ever yet 
Knew and endured it long — tho’ many talk 
Of patience wisely, many too have borne 
Life’s miseries nobly — these had light within ; 
Their darkness was not blackness, helpless, hopeless — 
They never felt as I do, or their cries 
Had been as loud as mine.’ 


The following lines have almost the effect of ‘a picture. The 


Duchess having asked Prince Andria on what day he had left her 
brother, he replies : 


‘ Our Lady’s eve ; 

Till then the winds, which bore him forth toward Spain, 
Seemed loth to speed his passage, yet ashamed 

To leave his fluttering sails unfilled — by fits 

They lingered and returned, pursued, then tarried, 

And did their office sorrowing. Here at length, 
Sardinia lay before us, with her hills 
Higher than the sun declined. O’er the glazed sea 
Some long blue streaks stretched darkening in the breeze, 
All else was motionless. The fleet lay close — 
Shadowing its burnished image in the deep — 

So that we saw the pomp, and heard the sounds — 
Mistress of many nations. Each thronged ship, 

As well as that we sailed in with the King, 

Had lowered its standard till the mass was said, 

And while they sang the vespers. Never yet 

Has music seemed so holy ! We were there, 

Who jointly in this world should hear no more 

What we had heard so oft. At last the King 

Said something good to each; embraced his son ; 

And bade us, if indeed we were his friends, 

To honor whom he left us. For myself, | 
‘ He placed me next the Duke, and spoke at large 

Of faith long tried, and ‘services approved, 

Which, tlio’ they pleased me, shamed me. While we knelt, 
The tedr Was in his eye, and when the barge 

Bore us in sorrow froin Iiis side, he’said, 
‘¢ Commend ‘tie to my ‘sister.”’ ) 


Art.13. Monody on the Death of Lord Byron. By Thomas 


Maude, A-B. 8vo. Is. Hatchard. 


This slight effusion was written, we are told, on the day in which 
the author heard of the decease of the noble bard whom it laments. 





Mr. Maude 
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Mr. Maude is a great admirer of Lord Byron’s undisputed genius ; 
and that he is himself not altogether a rejected suppliant of the 
muse, the following lines may testify : | 


‘ Gone in his days’ meridian ! — He, whose fame 
Arose, o’ershadowing each exalted name, 
Is dust ere now! And that triumphant lyre, 
So often tuned to breathing words of fire, 
Is cold and mute. — 


‘ When my young spirit first all thirsting flew 
To the sweet fount of poesy, it found 
Him lord supreme among the living crown’d, 

And hailed his muse, and paid the homage due, 
By his compelling mastery thrilled and bound ! 

For he was in a splendid atmosphere _ 

Of genius —light— the royalty of mind; 

And his lays flowed like music on the ear. 

Or like the violent rushing of the wind, 

Or like the roar of a tumultuous sea, —- 
Tenderly touching, or with passion strong 
Bearing and sweeping the whole heart along! 

At least his song was puissant thus with me. 


‘ His feet were set on ice — and, if he fell, 
What marvel? In his free and open heart 
There was the fire of genius and the pride ; 
And then he had no specious worldly art, 
The eccentric movements of his thought to hide ! — 
But he was loved by all who knew him i 
So let his failings now for ever sleep 
In the dark tomb, o’er which the Muses weep ; 
And let his secret virtues — warm, sincere — 
Their rainbow find in sorrow’s generous tear !’ 


POLITICS. 


Art. 14. A-New and Easy Introduction to the Principles of Po- 
litical Economy. 8vo. pp. 48. 1s.6d. Wilson. 

“ Brevity is the soul of wit,” but not always of argument; at 
least it is to be hoped so, for the henour of our courts of law, 
where the case of a client is seldom endangered by the brevity of 
his counsel’s pleadings. The compression, in the instance of the 
pamphlet before us, is too close: for we meet with some startling 
positions, the truth of which the author will not find it easy to im- 
press on the public mind in the summary way here attempted. For 
instance ; that it is immaterial to the producer how taxes are levied, 
provided that their operation be permanent and steady, because 
the charge must ultimately fall on the produce of labor :— that it 
is also immaterial whether articles of luxury are exclusively taxed, 
or articles of the first necessity: — that it makes no difference 
whether the whole amount of the annual fifty millions of British 
taxation be raised from an exclusive assessment on carriages, or an 
exclusive assessment on bread, since the pressure would soon fall - 
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the same class of persons as at present, because the industrious, in 
the latter case, would speedily have wages to correspond with the 
increased price of bread, and have to work for the same number 
of idle and unproductive persons. Another position is, ¢ that 
taxes, rents, tythes, poor’s rates, &c. cannot be too high as long as 
producers can, with ease, supply themselves and non-producers 
with consumable produce.’ ‘This is something like an admission, 
however, that taxes, &c. may be so high as to prevent producers 
from supplying themselves ‘ with ease.’ — Public economy is repro- 
bated as a great nuisance, and the national debt receives the 
homage due to its great and incalculable merits. ‘ Mistaken mor- 
tals ! exclaims the author, addressing himself to thosejweak spirits 
who cannot contemplate this giant debt with steady pulse and 
fearless eye; ‘ Mistaken mortals! instead of a devil call the phan- 
tom an angel, and its terrors will immediately cease: call the debt 
an annuity, or call it permanent property, of which the national 
ledger is the title-deeds, and your eyes will be open.’ Yes;— 
call the wolf a lamb, its bristles wool, its howl a dleat ; then coax 
the hungry animal — and your eyes will soon be opened to the 
real gentleness of its nature ! * 

Some good remarks are made on the subject of the sinking 
fund, and the following passage will explain its operation : 

‘ At the beginning of this year, if I rightly understand the plan, 
a nucleus sum of five millions was laid down, to which another five 
millions is to be added every succeeding year, while the compound 
interest of the whole is to be permitted to accumulate. Whether 
the plan is to proceed for a limited period only, or till the debt is 
paid off, I shall not stop to inquire, since it is the principle only 
that I wish to examine. The following table will show the increase 
of the fund at the end of seven years : 


‘ At the beginning of 1824 it will amount to £10,250,000 0 0 
1825 - - 15,762,500 O 0 
1826 - - 21,550,625 0 O 
1827 - - 27,628,156 5 0 
1828 - - 34,009,564 1 O 
1829 - - 40,710,042 5 O 
1830 : - 47,745,544 7 0 


¢ Thus, in the space of seven years, upwards of forty-seven 
millions will ‘be handed over from producers to non-producers ; 
and for what purpose ? — To tax producers privately instead of 
publicly. For, as long as the money continues to be of value, so 
Jong will it maintain a command over labour and produce. But, 
while the sinking fund is thus accumulating or adding, I must not 
forget to exhibit the negative table of subtraction attending it ; 
subtracted from the general producers of the empire: 





* On the operation of the national debt and the pressure of 
heavy taxation, we are inclined to refer this author to our notice 
of Mr. Lowe’s work ‘ On the present State of England,” vol. c- 
p- 113. 

‘ For 
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_ * For theyear 1823 they must contribute exclu- 


: sively to thisfund - £5,000,000 0 0 
1824 - - - 5,250,000 0 0O 
1825 - - - 5,512,500 0 O 
1826 - - - 5,788,125 O O 
1827 - - - 6,077,531 58 O 
1828 + - - 6,381,407 16 O 
1829 ai - 7 6,700,478 4. 0 
1830 - - - 7,035,502 2 0O 





Total - £47,745,544 7 0 





¢ Thus it appears that deducting from the national debt by this, 
or, indeed, any other rule, is adding exactly so much to taxation. 
In seven years, the anhual increase of taxes, for the fund alone, 
will amount to upwards of two millions. In twenty-seven years, 
if continued, to twenty-two millions and upwards. And, in forty- 
one years, the increase of taxation will amount, on this account, 
to 43,712,187/. 2s., which is nearly double the amount of the pre- 
sent taxes. At the end of this period, the public debt would thus 
be extinguished. 

‘ The only difference between maintaining a sinking fund, and, 
cancelling annually an equivalent portion of the debt, is this, In 
the first case, the commissioners purchase up the annuities called 
stock, and keep them at their own disposal, or at the disposal of 
the executive government, to be resold in the market, whenever it 
suits their convenience. Whereas, in the other case, the deben- 
tures or title-deeds being destroyed, the executive government 
is obliged to have recourse to parliament, whenever it may happen 
to be in want of money. A sinking fund, then, is nothing more 
or less than government pocket-money.’ | 


Art. 15.. Observations on the existing Corn Laws. By John Hays. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Richardson. 1824. 

Selfishness is generally short-sighted, and is often caught in the 
snare which it lays for others: but we must say that, with what- 
ever degree of selfishness the agriculturists may be truly charged 
as a body, they may retort the charge with equal justice and more 
disgrace on the various bodies from whom the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer experienced so much opposition in the course ‘of the 
last session; in his meritorious and statesman-like efforts to release 
trade from. the shackles with which our ancestors, in all ages, had 
bound and rebound it. We say, ‘ with more-disgrace,” because 
those identical parties, who had so loudly exclaimed against the 
injustice of granting protection, high import-duties, and monopoly, 
to the corn-grower, still more loudly exclaimed against the injus- 
tice, as they termed it, of withdrawing similar protections from 
them, and of throwing open the door of competition. — 

We have frequently expressed our opinion on the impoliey of 
the corn-laws, and.are happy to find it corroborated by the judge- 
ment of a person so: competent as Mr. Hays. Nothing can shew 
the infatuation of the landed interest more than their opponnenpe 
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the petition of the merchants for leave to manufacture into flour, 
for exportation; the wheat which was under lock; on the pretext, 
that, if once released, it would be brought into domestic consump- 
tion in spite of any Custom-house regulations to the contrary. 
Mr. Canning’s arguments in favor of the measute were unanswer- ' 
able, and the event has proved the fulfilment of his predictions ; 
for the consequence of this prohibition has been an importation of 
flour from America, Dantzic, and Hamburgh, for‘exportation, toa 
very considérdble amourt. Mr. Hays states that the quantity of 
flour imported since February 15. 1819, when the ports were shut, to 
Septeniber 29. 1823, amoiinted to 68,771 barrels of 196 lbs. each, 
and that there have been re-exported in the same period 67,681 
bairéls. The teléase of so large a British Eapital, that was locked 

up in bonded wheat, would have had the effect, too, of bringi 
all that ‘additional capital on the market, and thus infusing life ann 
Spirit into the trade at a_ time when it was in the lowest state of 
langudr atid depréssion. ‘Tlie perseverance in this prohibition has 
also occasioned, in Dantzic and Hamburgh, an attention to the 
manufacttire of flour for exportation; a trade, Mr. Hays observes, 
quite‘new to those towns; and which bids fair, in a little time, 
entirely to destroy the manufacture of British kiln-dried flour, not 
only for foreign markets but also for the British colonies. The 
taking of averages, in order to ascertain prices, is necessarily an 
imperfect and therefore a fallacious operation. It is well known, 
also, to be often Very deceptive, since there is no difficulty in effect- 
ing fictitious sales, which elude the possibility of detection. After 
late ‘and wet harvésts, we have known prodigious quantities of 
datidged corn used in feeding cattle, that had never come into 
the tharkét: but, if it had, it would have been sold at such inferior 
prices 4s iiidterially to have reduced the averages, fairly returned. 
In such cases, therefore, where they have been most wanted to 
protect the farmer, they have operated to his disadvantage. An- 
other observation we would make on this subject: viz. that the 
same corn often goes mto two or three averages in the space of 
as many weeks. Some parts of the kingdom grow more corn:than 
they consume, others less. ‘Norfolk, for instance, is an export- 
county; and let us suppose a merchant to buy a thousand quarters 
at Norwich from the growers, on a:given market-day: he makes:his 
average-return of prices there. This corn is immediately shipped 
to London, Wakefield, Liverpool, Leith, Glasgow: but it goes:to 
London first, perhaps, and is there'purchased by some merchant 
from the latter ports, who sells 7t again to the millers and maltsters 
in -his ownnéighbourhood. Every buyer makes a fresh return‘of 
— and this is increased by all the expences of transit, sucli #s 

reight, insurance, granary, &c. 

ere must be a'revision of the corn-laws soon, which are at 
once deluding the farmer and injuring the community ; and why 
not, as Mr. H. says, get rid of the system of averages altogether, 
which‘experience has shewn not to answer 'the expectations of the 
framers ? Let us suppose, he adds, every other country to adopt 
the samme plan of preventing the mmportation ‘of grain .“~ the 
ome- 
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home-price is considerably higher than the price elsewhere ;_in a 
few years, each country being deprived of a market for its sur- 
plus, cultivation must be diminished, and a general dearth ensue. 
He suggests the abolition of all the complicated system of district- 
averages, oaths, and declarations, and the admission of forei 
grain, at all times, on the payment of certain duties. -He likewise 
recommends a bounty at all times to be given on the exportation 
of British corn; so that, by means of duties and bounties, the 
British cultivator may be placed on as near a footing as possible 
with the foreign grower. We are not prepared to state an entire 
acquiescence with the latter suggestion: but we recommend Mr. 
Hays’s pamphlet to the public attention, as containing many sen- 
sible remarks, and as the production of a person well acquainted 
with the subject in all its bearings. 


HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 16. Royal Naval Biography; or, Memoirs of the Services 
of all the Flag-Officers, superannuated Rear-Admirals, retired 
Captains, Post-Captains, and Commanders, whose Names ap- 
peared on the Admiralty-List of Sea-Officers at the Commence- 
ment of the Year 1823, or have since been promoted. _Iilus- 
trated by a Series of Historical and Explanatory Notes, 
containing an Account of all the Naval Actions, and other 
important Events, from the Commencement of the late Rei 
to the present Period. By Lieutenant John Marshall (B) of the 
Royal Navy. 8vo. Vol. I. in Two Parts. 15s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 

The biography of living persons must ever be liable to obvious 
disadvantages and objections. Though it may be easier to obtain 
information respecting the actions of men during their lives than at 
a subsequent period, it is very often not easy to speak of them 
candidly without offence, or to applaud them deservedly without 
the appearance of flattery. In narrating the services of profes- 
sional men, ‘as in the work before us, these remarks particularly 
apply ; and thus in some instances, where the author has apparently 
derived information from the parties themselves, too much has 
been said: while in others, where his applications for materials 
have failed, his accounts are so scanty as to give nothing but mere 
dates of commissions, and sometimes scarcely the whole of them. 
Of these very concise memorials, the volumes contain not fewer 
than between thirty and forty ; and the last flag-officer mentioned is 
dismissed in four lines. Mr. Marshall could not very well say, 
therefore, ‘* Finis.coronat opus.” — While some of the articles are 
rather over-loaded, at other times, particular occurrences in the 
life of an officer are over-looked. In the memoir of Lord Henry 
Paulett, no mention is made of the reciprocal courts-martial on 
him and his first lieutenant, when his Lordship commanded the 


Astrea frigate; and the case of Sir James Athol Wood, ‘relative’ 


to the command of the Acasta, is imperfectly related. — We see 
no reason, however, for accusing Mr. Marshall of intentiqnal.un- 


fairness, pro or con. ; and perhaps fewer objections, of the kind e 
whic 
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which we have alluded, can be substantiated against his book than 
the nature of it would have warranted us in anticipating. 

On another ground, we think, the author has rather exceeded 
the limits of good judgment: viz. in augmenting his work too 
much by details of general actions, or other public events, when 
the officer under review, though engaged in them, was not a prin- 
cipal actor. Thus, we have a long account of the battle of 
April 12. 1782, under Peere Williams; of the action between 
Rodney and Guichen, under Holloway ; of those between Hughes 
and Suffrein, under Curzon ; of that of June 1.1794, under Gam- 
bier; of that of the Nile, under Saumarez; of the attack on 
Teneriffe, under Thompson ; and of the expedition of Sir H. 
Popham and Sir D. Baird, under Rowley. The mutiny, also, is too 
copiously related under Knight and Griffith Colpoys. 

In perusing these memoirs, we were occasionally struck with 
those instances of good and bad fortune, or of favoritism and of 
neglect, which the naval profession often affords. For example, 
Rear-Admiral Cochet was in the service twenty years before he 
was made a Commander; and Rear-Admiral Nowell, though first 
Lieutenant of a line-of-battle ship on the 12th of April, 1782, and 
bravely fighting the ship after the Captain was disabled, obtained 
no promotion till the year 1790, and was not made Post till 1799. 
Per contra, Sir Henry Hotham was made Post at the age of 
seventeen years and a half, if Mr. Marshall’s dates be correct, 
which we almost doubt ; for errors in figures are very liable to oc- 
cur; and we can point out to the author two evident inaccuracies 
of this sort: viz. p.292. Sir W. Sidney Smith, commencing his 
career in 1777, could not be a Lieutenant in 1781; and p. 391. 
Sir T. B. Thompson is sent to sea in 1778, and made a Lieutenant 
in 1781, at the age of thirteen! which is not much mended by 
being corrected in the errata to 1782. 

Mr. M. asks for some indulgence for his style of writing, which 
it certainly requires. It may be high sounding, but it is not high 
minded, in him to speak of Bonaparte by the title of an Adven- 
turer, p.635. 

The future volumes will contain the biography of Captains ; and 
we must, on the whole, approve of the work as an useful record 
and a merited tribute. 


Art.17. The History of Lyme-Regis, Dorset, from the earliest 
Periods to the present Day. By G. Roberts. 12mo. 7s. 
Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1823. 

_ Topographical histories are generally ponderous and proverbially 

dull, but the present has at least the merit of brevity ; although 

it is spun out by an account of some military affairs which took 
place at Lyme during the civil wars of CharlesI.; and of the in- 
vasion of the Duke of Monmouth, who landed there. The latter 
is taken from the journal of one of the Duke’s adherents, who, 
after his master’s defeat, sought safety by flight, and remained 
abroad till the landing of William. The whole forms an unassum- 
ing little. volume, containing all those local details and anec*otes 

which are likely to make it interesting. i 
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Art. 18. cramp! His Serene Highness Anthony Philip D’ Or- 
leans, Duke of Montpensier, Prince of the Blood. Written by 
Himself. Translated from the French. 8vo. pp. 264. 9s. 
Boards. Treuttel and Co. 1824. | 
At the breaking out of the French Revolution, the Duke of 

Montpensier entered the 14th dragoons, of which his brother, 

the Duke of Chartres, was Colonel. In the course of the winter 

of 1792, he passed under the orders of General Biron, who com- 
manded the army of Italy: but in April, 1793, being included in 
the decree which was issued against the whole family of the 

Bourbons, he was arrested at Nice, and transferred to Marseilles, 

to the fortress of Nétre Dame de la Garde: whither were brought, 

soon afterward, the Duke of Orleans, his father; the Count de 

Beaujolais, his brother; the Duchess of Bourbon; and the Prince 

of Conti. The Duke of Montpensier languished in the prison of 

Marseilles forty-three months; in the course of which period, his 

father was guillotined. At last, he was allowed his liberty by the 

Directory, on condition of going to America; and accordingly 

he and his companions set sail for that country on the 5th of. No- 

vember, 1796. ) 

In this volume, the Duke relates the history of his captivity, the 
insolence of his jailors, and his own sufferings. After the fall of 
Robespierre, the Jacobins suffered the vengeance which their own 
atrocities had called down on them; and a massacre of eight 
Jacobin prisoners took place in the cells of the prison in whic 


‘ the Duke was confined. Two days before this horrible event, an 


Englishman, who had been supercargo of a merchant-vessel taken 
by a privateer, was brought to the fortress as a prisoner of war. 
Touched by his misfortunes, the Duke meditated and effected for 
him his escape by attaching a rope to the rampart, and thus 
letting him down to the sea-shore, where a boat was provided to 
carry him on board a Danish vessel. The name of the Englishman 
is not given, but we mention the anecdote in honor to the Duke; 
who afterward broke his leg in attempting to effect his own escape 
from the fortress in the same manner, and was retaken. 

The Duke and his brothers afterward came to England, where 
he died in 1807. He was buried in Westminster-Abbey, and a 
panegyrical Latin epitaph was placed over his monument. He 
appears, indeed, to have been an amiable man. 


NOVELS. 


Art.19. An Alpine Tale: suggested by Circumstances which 
occurred towards the Commencement of the present aa: 
By the Author of “ Tales from Switzerland.” * 12mo. 2 Vols. 
10s. Boards. Westley. 1823. 


«¢ E’en now where alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down a pensive hour to spend.” Goldsmith. 








* See Review for April last. 
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We need not say how happy we should be to carry the resem. 
blance a little farther, by comparing the merits of the novel with 
those of the poem, in description, character, and in pathos: but 
the comparison, we fear, would prove a contrast. Prolific as the 
present age is in every sort and class of novels, and of every de- 
gree of merit, we scarcely expected to mect with a specimen of 
which the tone and character were so decidedly unique; so ex- 
clusively modelled on the same religious doctrine ; so unvaried in 
its delineations, sentiments, and personages throughout. It is 
therefore a total failure on the general principles and character- 
istics of a story, with respect to character and manners: but we 
would not deny its party-merits, the truth and excellence of 
many of its sentiments, the pathos of some of its incidents, and 
the justness and purity of its views, in the eyes of those for whom 
it appears more peculiarly to have been written. Taken in this 
point of view, it will not be found wanting in interest and enter- 


tainment, independently of the romance which is to be expected 
from ‘ An Alpine Tale.’ 


Art.20. Rassela, Principe d’ Abissinia: tradotto dall’ Inglese 
del Signor Dottor Johnson. 12mo. pp.218. 6s: Boards. 
Whittakers. 1823. 

Among the various little Italian works, both original and trans- 
lated, which have of late appeared, intended to facilitate the pro- 
gress of the young aspirants to the language of Dante and of 
Petrarch, we have had occasion to introduce some to the attention 
of masters and pupils, as best adapted to forward the object which 
they had mutually in view. To the kind and judicious labors of 
the Signors Sorelli and Santagnello, we have here to add an 
anonymous version of Dr, Johnson’s Rasselas ; a story every way 
well calculated, in this form, for the combined amusement and 
instruction of the scholar. We are somewhat concerned, there- 
fore, that in point of execution we cannot venture to recommend 
the translation before us to the more complete and classical 
among our Italian scholars: but it may be rendered useful, in 
some degree, to those who are just entering on a knowlege of the 
language. Not to animadvert on its striking inferiority, com- 
pared with the dignified beauty and ‘sonorous periods of the 
original, we should scarcely be justified in classing it with some 
of the little productions to which we have already alluded: for it 
betrays an occasional obscurity and harshness of phraseology, and 
a want of the exact meaning ; while the language, throughout, is 
by no means imbued with that purity and correctness which are 
so desirable for those who are ambitious of tasting, at its source, 
the full zest and sweetness of Italian poetry. 


Art.21. The Spanish Daughter. By the Rev. George Butt, 
late Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty. Revised and cor- 
rected by his Daughter, Mrs. Sherwood, Author of “ Stories 
on the Church-Catechism,” ‘“* The Fairchild Family,” &c. &c. 
Crown 8vo. 2 Vols. 16s. Boards. Knight and Lacey. =. 
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We are here presented with one of those novels which display 
something of almost every species of merit except am ‘adherence 
to nature and probability, and a reasonable story. It is rich in 
florid descriptions, grand heroic personages, very wonderful in- 
cidents, and deaths and resuscitations; such as are calculated 
to make a strong impression, of some kind or another, on the 
imagination of the reader. Of course, it is a highly romantic 
and chivalric tale, referring to the times of Don Sebastian and 
the Moors, and imbued throughout with all the heroic passions, 
vast magnanimity, love, rapme, and despair. Formed as it is on 
the stately model of the old adventurous romance, and teeming 
with improbable mcidents and hair-breadth escapes, it might 
have been written as ‘a parody of the tales of old Xenophon 
Ephesius, or of Madame Scudery and her French contemporaries : 
in which view, and in which only, we imagine it may prove enter- 
taining. Far superior to any dull common-sense:story, it ‘presents 
us with a “ perpetual feast” of the mock-heroic, with heroes and 
heroines, aunts, uncles, and country-cousins, of the best blood in 
Castile, figuring before us on stilts, decked in long genealogical 
robes, and stuffed with family-pride. Certain readers, therefore, 
will peruse it with much interest in the subject ; and in beholding 
. ayoting hero saved from the pitiless waves by his fair mistress 
herself, the mutual admiration of which this event is the source, 
his heroic death under the hands of the cruel Moors, the lady’s 
still more cruel persecutions, her enlevement (as the French term 
it), and all that follows. 

We would enforce on all future heroines, cireumstanced like the 
present, the attention which it is necessary for them to pay to 
their. guide, when informed of the path which they ought to pur- 
sue, and which of course is by no means a direct one, — in 
order to insure their escape from thraldom. The old duenna 
must really have supposed the young lady to be possessed of an 
excellent memory, when she gave her the following directions : 
¢ Wait not a moment; if the storm should abate, all hope:is lost! 
Go down this little valley to which there is but one outlet: when 
you are past the precipices, turn shortly then on your right, and 
ascend with all possible speed towards the mountain, over the 
tops of the precipices which are now above our heads: you will 
then come to the great cascade which tumbles into the caverns : 
leave that on the right hand, and you will on the left easily drop 
into a path of the mountaineers : follow that for about two miles, 
winding quite to the other side of the mountain, and this will 
bring you to a little plain which is on one side of the summit, and ~ 
there you will find a small hamlet belonging to the miners, rude 
but honest and innocent people.’ (Vol.i. p. 216.) | 

It is rather surprising to add that the heroine actually found 
her way, and was united to her lover. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 22. Practical Wisdom; or, The Manual of Life. The 
Counsels of Eminent Men to their Children. “Comprising those 


of 
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of Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord Burleigh, Sir Henry Sidney, Ear! 

of Strafford, Francis Osborne, Sir Matthew Hale, Earl of Bed- 

ford, William Penn, and Benjamin Franklin, with the Lives of 

vd Authors. 12mo. pp.336. Boards. Colburn and Co, 
1824. 3 

We always find it grateful to retire from the heat, and dust, and 
turmoil of the living world, to refresh the thirsty palate at those pure 
fountains of wisdom, deep and perennial, over which antiquity has 
flung its shadows, thus concealing them from the giddy and the gay. 
The editor of this small volume has performed an acceptable ser- 
vice in guiding young persons to these neglected springs. The 
prodigious multiplication of modern books has a necessary ten- 
dency to divert the attention from those of by-gone times: from 
many of which, however, are to be extracted the soundest maxims 
of practical conduct, and the most impressive. and affectionate 
exhortations to piety and virtue. A more judicious selection 
could not have been made than that before us: the writers are 
among the most illustrious for rank, or talent, or integrity ; fathers 
who condensed for the benefit of their children the result of their 
own experience in life; and who pointed out to them with equal 
distinctness their own errors to be shunned,'and their own excel- 
Jences to be imitated.— Should another edition of this useful 
compilation be required, we are inclined to suggest that the 
biographical notices prefixed to the several authors should be ex- 
tended: for they are much too short to excite the interest or.com- 
municate the information which they might very easily be made to 
convey, without being spun out into unprofitable and tiresome detail. 


Art. 23. Some Account of the present State of the English Set- 
tlers in Albany, South Africa. By Thomas Pringle. 12mo. 
pp. 116. 4s. Boards. Podasiveche. 1824. 

It is impossible to read without the deepest sympathy this 
authentic narrative of the disappointment and sufferings of our 
countrymen, in a far-distant and wild region, exposed to all the 
horrors of famine. During the absence of the Secretary to the 
Society (Mr. Rutherford) established in Cape Town for the Relief 
of the Distressed Settlers, on an excursion through Albany for 
the purpose of more intimately ascertaining their condition, Mr. 
Pringle was requested to accept the office, pro tempore; and he 
availed himself of the information which his situation enabled him 
to derive from the communications of different individuals, to form 
the appeal which he has made in these pages in their behalf. It 
will be recollected that Parliament voted 50,000/. a few years ago 
towards forming a settlement of emigrants in South Africa; and 
5000 wretched and deluded objects were ‘selected from the incre- 
dible multitudes of every description, who besieged Lord Bathurst’s 
office with their eager applications. They were collected onboard | 
a fleet of transports, well fitted out; and, bad as the plan was, it 
originated in the best intentions on the part of Government. They 
had a favorable voyage, and. debarked at Algoa bay, whence they 
proceeded in long trains of bullock-waggons towards the land of 
promise ; where the clouds were to drop manna, and milk was to 
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fun in rivers. To shew the utter ignorance of these poor people, 
which in fact was hardly exceeded by the ignorance Diepldpet by 
their superiors at home, Mr. Pringle says that hé one day met 
with a party searching for oranges and apricots in the thorn 
jungles near Zwartkop’s river, where they expected to find them 
growing wild in the woods, like hips and haws on the hedges in 
England! The settlers saw the total destruction of their first crops 
by the rust, the same disease that is known in England by the name 
of the red-robin ; a second crop, a third, anda fourth have failed ; 
and the destitution to which these poor creatures have been driven 
surpasses all the powers of description. — In the little work before 
us, Mr. Pringle has pointed out several of the mistakes which were 
made in settling the colony, has given a description of the coun- 
try and pointed out its capabilities, and expresses a hope that if 
the settlers can fairly recover from their present deplorable con- 
dition by the benevolent assistance of their countrymen here and 
in India, (where subscriptions have been set on foot for that pur- 
pose,) they may yet prosper, and ultimately confer a benefit on the 
community. We heartily hope that he may not be too sanguine 
in his expectations ; and, indeed, he is a sensible man, not by any 
means disposed to indulge in idle reveries and day-dreams. 

At the end of this volume is inserted the Prospectus of a South- 
African Journal, intended to be printed at the Cape of Good Hope 
every two months, and to consist of miscellaneous papers. The 
first number, here promised to be published in February, appeared 
at that time, and has reached England. We have seen it, and it 
seems likely to be interesting to the community at the Cape, and 
by no means discreditable to the parties concerned in it. 


Art.24. Report of the Incorporated Society for the Conversion 
and Religious Instruction and Education of the Negro Slaves, 
in the British West-India Islands, from July to December, 
1823. 8vo. Pamphlet. Rivingtons. 

The promulgation of religious knowlege among the slave- 
population of our colonies is in so many various ways desirable, 
that we cannot view the proceedings of the Society, whose Report 
now lies before us, without feelings of considerable interest ; 
and, independently of its professed and principal object, its ex- 
ertions are calculated to be useful in many collateral respects. 
We should hope that the character of the slave, for instance, 
would rise in the estimation of his master, on his becoming a 
member of the same church with himself: since the heathen 
superstitions of this unfortunate race have, hitherto, been alleged 
by their oppressors as an excuse for treating them like creatures 
with whom it was impossible to entertain any community of feeling. 
Our liveliest sympathy is awakened if we hear of a Christian slave 
in Algiers; and we trust that the time is not very far distant, 
when the notion of a Christian slave in our own colonies will ex- 
cite similar sentiments. The conversion of the Negroes, there- 
fore, we must regard as one step towards their liberation. 

Mr. Curtin, one of the oldest of the Society’s chaplains in 
Antigua, observes in a letter, from which extracts are here —_ 

that 
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that it is worthy of notice ‘that of the number of slaves which he 
baptized in the town of St. John’s, during the first ten or twelve 
years of his ministry, more than one-fourth, or perhaps a third part, 
have become free people; some off the island, some sea-faring 
people atisea. ‘ From this I infer,’ he says, ‘ that slavery would 
gradually die away by a steady, uniform perseverance in the per. © 
formance of the sacred duties of Christianity.’ The exertion 
made to abolish the Sunday-markets of the slaves, and to devote 
the whole of the Sabbath to rest and instruction, is another excel- 
lent consequence of the system of religious education which it is 
the object of the Society to establish ; and the effect ef that system, 
where it has been tried, is described in the present Report as most 
beneficial. Mr. Parkmson, acting chaplain on the Codrington 
plantation, writes thus in a letter, dated Oct. 13. 1823: 

“ Every one who has visited the Chapel seems very much 
pleased ; and Hinkson (the manager) assures me that the general 
character of the Negroes has very much improved: that stealing, 
lying, and many other vices, which were very common on the 
estates, are now almost unknown, or at least he hes not detected 
any offenders for some time.” 

We are happy to state that, in general, the planters have not 
thrown any obstacle in the way of this work .of benevolence, to 
which we cordially wish every success. 


Art. 25. The cs wepeen’ Library: comprising a Series of His- 
torical, Biographical, and National Information under the follow- 
ing Meads; English History, and Lives ef Eminent Statesmen; 
English Scenes, and Essays on Subjects of National Importance ; 
Lives of Eminent English Philosophers, Writers, &c.; and 
Patriotic Poetry. Being a Selection from the Original Articles 
of the Plain Englishman. 12mo. pp.394. 4s.6d. Boards. 
Knight. 1824. zr 
The bill of fare which the master.of the feast has here.laid.on the 

table isso ample, that we can add nothing more for the information 

of his guests, than that the viands are dressed very respectably. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


We agree with Civis in all his feelings, his;reasonings, and his 
inferences: but more difficulty lies in our way respecting the,ob- 


ject which he discusses than he seems to be aware; and.we can- 


not enter in this place into details, which should :be the subject 
only of personal discussion. 





If P. Q. will consult our General Index, he will find all his in- 
quiries answered. 





N. O. P. may be answered by NO; without “ standing on P's 


y. 


or S- 





R. C.:is too inconsiderate to deserve consideration from others. 
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